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Freneh « Co. ine. 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


MADONNA AND CHILD 
Bartolemmeo Vivarini, C. 1450-1490 


Panel, 32% x 19% 


One of the world’s most extensive and distinguished collections 
PAINTING © SCULPTURE © TAPESTRIES © FURNITURE © DECORATION 


210 East 57th Street New York 





IMPORTANT ESTATE SALE 


SOLD BY ORDER OF THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATE IRVING H. VOGEL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Executors of the Estate of the late Irving H. Vogel have commissioned the Hammer Galleries to liquidate immediately 
this important collection, assembled over a period of years by purchases from world renowned art dealers and private col- 
lectors. We were instructed to price the objects “to sell,” since the Estate must be settled at once. Our appraisal amounted 
to $274,950. To comply with the Executors’ request for quick action, we marked our prices down to $183,300. Just as in our 
history-making sale of the William Randolph Hearst Collection, every object bears a plainly marked, low price tag. 


FINE ANTIQUES PAINTINGS 





EARLY AMERICAN FRENCH AND AMERICAN 
CHAIRS ® TABLES ° DESKS RENOIR e« SEURAT e FANTIN-LATOUR 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC * PICASSO 


— * eee MANET « MATISSE + GRIS + BUFFET 

ANDIRONS ¢ CLOCKS ¢ = ETC. WINSLOW HOMER « C. PRENDERGAST 
EASTMAN JOHNSON~ « KUNIYOSHI 

ALSO XVIII CENTURY ENGLISH 

& PROVINCIAL FRENCH FURNITURE and others, including 


CHINESE PORCELAINS, ETC. FINE DRAWINGS 


Originally acquired from the finest collections, including Samuel D. 
Riddle, Clara Migeon Swayze, Mrs. Solomon R. Guggenheim, Felix 
Wildenstein, Durand-Ruel, M. Knoedler and Company, Paul Rosenberg, 
Francis Garvan, Max Israel, Osa Johnson, Josef von Sternberg, W. Lanier 





Rott af ol Valieiotents (higoen- Washington, Israel Sack, Joseph Kindig and others. EDOUARD MANET—“Mae. Jeense 
Prention Calbation ca 1770... , Martin.” From the private collection 
Set of six $10,990. Write for illustrated catalogue of Felix Wildenstein. $34,985. 





OVER 500 ITEMS—AUTHENTICITY OF EVERY OBJECT UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


Sale starts Monday, March 12 and will continue until sold 


HAMMER GALLERIES * “2.2022 see” 






Cc. T. LOO 


CHINESE ART 


T’ang Yin 1470-1523 
To Be Shown in Spring 
at 
ROYAL ONTARIO MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY 
PARIS NEW YORK 
FRANK CARO, Successor 
48, Rue de Courcelles 41 East 57th Street 
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PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


LOAN EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


BY 


BONNARD 


March 12 - April 7 


20 EAST 79th STREET, NEW YORK 


announcing an important 


exhibition, march 13-31 


PORTFOLIOS Il and Ill of 


BIBLICAL ETCHINGS 
by 
BEN-ZION 


ll-PROPHETS 
lll-BOOK OF RUTH, JOB 
SONG OF SONGS 


each portfolio contains 18 original etchings, 1334” x 17%”, limited 
to 65 sets, as published by Curt Valentin, $325. 

a small quantity of Portfolio | is still available. Descriptive catalogue 
sent on request. 


DUVEEN- 
GRAHAM 


1014 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
Sole Distributor 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Herman Cherry is now well 
known as a painter on the 
New York scene, but he be- 
gan his career in California 
in the days of the silent films. 
For many years he conducted 
private art classes in Los An- 
geles and directed a gallery 
of contemporary art at the 
Stanley Rose Bookstore. His 
article on the situation of the 
artists in the L. A. area is 
based on a recent visit. 





Dore Ashton, who 
writes about André 
Lanskoy in this is- 
sue, is well known 
to readers of ARTS. 
She was formerly 
associate editor of 
Art Digest and is 
now a regular art 
critic for the New 
York Times. She has 
also written for Eu- 
ropean magazines 
such as Cimaise and 
Commentari. She is 
married to the ar- 
tist Adja Yunkers. 





E. C. Goossen writes a week- 
ly column on art, films and 
the theatre for the Peninsula 
Herald, Monterey, California. 
He was educated at Hamilton 
College, The New School and 
the Sorbonne, and _ traveled 
widely in France, Italy and 
Scandinavia. He studied paint- 
ing before and after the Sec- 
ond World War, and has re- 
cently lectured on art and 
literature at Bennington. 





Barbara Guest, who reviews exhibitions regularly for 
ARTS, is a poet and critic. Her writings have appeared in 
Partisan Review, The New Leader and other publications. 
The Artists’ Theatre produced her verse play, The Lady’s 
Choice. 


FORTHCOMING: feature article on Rubens’ 
letters by Bernice Davidson . . . commentary by 
Duncan Phillips on paintings in the Phillips 
Gallery (with more color). ..an essay on José de 
Rivera’s sculpture for architectural settings by 
Dore Ashton .. . a feature on the paintings of Ben 
Benn by Hilton Kramer . . . a new series on the 
makers of modern architecture . . . 
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Detail from LA PERTE DU PUCELAGE, by Gauguin, one of the 
important paintings from the collection of Walter P. 
Chrysler, Jr. One hundred masterworks from that extensive 
collection will go on view this month in a traveling ex- 
hibition which, beginning at Portland, Oregon, will jour- 
ney to many of the country’s major museums. For further 
information on the exhibition and its American itinerary, 


see pages 28-36. 
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ARABBESQUE Lithograph by Matisse 
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DOMENICO GAGINO _—ODIED 1492 
EGYPTIAN + GREEK + ROMAN 
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WILDENSTEIN 


CHINESE LACQUERS 


BERNARD DUNAND 


February 29th to March 28th 


PAINTINGS 


b 


YVONNE MOTTET 


March 6th to 31st 


10 to 5:30 Closed Sundays 


19 East 64th Street, New York 
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LETTERS 


HIGH JOURNALISM 


To the Editor: 
Thank you for publishing such an intelligent 
review by Leo Steinberg on Larry Rivers and 
his work [January]. It was long overdue. Also 
my tardy congratulations on your fine format 
and the high level of journalism shown through- 
out your magazine. 
Robert Cato 
New York City 


To the Editor: 
... I am writing to thank you for giving us a 
look at ARTS. It strikes us as a very lively enter- 
prise indeed, and we wish you every success with 
it. 
Phoebe Lou Adams 
(For the Editors) 
The Atlantic Monthly 
Boston, Massachusetts 


To the Editor: 
As a former contributor to the Art Digest, I 
want to congratulate you on the new Arts. The 
greater scope and the quality of the new maga- 
zine are excellent and fill a real need... . 
Peter Selz, Chairman 
Art Department 
Pomona College 
Claremont, California 


0-G-U-N-Q-U-I-T 
To the Editor: 
Shame upon ARTS [February] . . . for having 
misspelled Ogunquit (beautiful place by the sea), 
a very famous art colony ... the present and past 
home of many famous American artists. Seriously 
though, I want to tell you how we in Ogunquit 
look forward to the ARTS every month. Hearty 
congratulations on a fine, new and healthy art 
magazine, something we have needed for a long 
time, really something we have needed since 
Hamilton Easter Field and Forbes Watson started 
and ended The Arts... . 
John Laurent 
Ogunquit, Maine 


SANCTUARY 


To the Editor: 
Your Mr. Leo Steinberg must be such a nice per- 
son to have about, and it is good to have him 
express our feeling regarding the unfortunate 
event in the restaurant at our greatest museum, 
the Metropolitan [Month in Review, February]. 
We are, indeed, grateful to him for the informa- 
tion that there is a coffee-in-paper sanctuary in 
the basement, away from the war between the 
blurping fountain and the swirling lighting fix- 
tures 

Mrs. Culver Orswell 

Pomfret Center, Conn. 


“ARTS” IN THE CLASSROOM 
To the Editor: 
It may be interesting for you to know that we 
are using your publication . 
drawing and painting classes. 
Jim Houser 
Kentucky Wesleyan College 
Owensboro, Kentucky 


. . as a text in our 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES - Ine 


980 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 21 


Public Cuction Sales 


APPRAISALS FOR TAX AND OTHER PURPOSES 





PAINTINGS: FURNITURE 
AND OBJECTS OF ART 


Property of 
THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


Sold by Order of the Trustees 


CWT oO 


OBJECTS OF ART + FURNITURE 


Persian and Mesopotamian pottery, textiles; Indian brassware and 
wood carvings; Persian glass; Persian and Indian miniatures’ 7Gothic 
and Renaissance wood and stone sculptures; architectural fragments; 
stained glass; Renaissance furniturey7Chinese snuff bottles, ceramics 
hardstone and ivory carvings; bronzes’7French, English and 
American furniture and decorative objects. 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 


Public Sale March 22,23 and 24 at 1:45 p.m. 


ON EXHIBITION FROM MARCH 17 
Closed Sunday and Monday 





























EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PAINTINGS 


Mainly of the XIX century including a number of Barbizon works 
and some examples of earlier schools. Among the artists represented, 
Teniers the Younger, School of Van Dyck, Sir Thomas Lawrence; 
Mauve, Daubigny, Troyon, Diaz, Cazin, Rousseau; Alexander 
Wyant; Israel, Berne-Bellecour, Roybet, Isabey, Gérome, Breton 
and others. 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 


Public Sale March 27 and 28 at 8 p.m. 


ON EXHIBITION SATURDAY, MARCH 24—10 to 5 
Monday, March 26, Tuesday, March 27 and 
Wednesday, March 28 from 10 to 5 

















KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


Exhibitions 









PAINTINGS BY 








DIANE 


ESMOND 


Mar. 5-17 


PAINTINGS BY 


VAN DER 
KEMP 


Mar. 19-Apr. 7 


14 EAST 57th STREET 
PARIS 
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EXHIBITION 
March 15 - April 15 





ALBERT ANDRE 


1869-1954 


JAMES GRAHAM & SONS 


1014 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 
Established 1857 





“SCHWEITZER 
FINEST <r 


Spanish 
Italian 


English 
ANTIQUE FRAMES 
in AMERICA 


New York 


of 





| 205 East 54th St., 
{ PLaza 3-6750 


Eesti: Louis XIII, XIV (Oak) 
New Shipment This Month 
Widest Choice of French Frames 
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AUCTIONS 


NE of the most notable sales of the season 
O at the Parke-Bernet Galleries will offer 
a varied and extensive assemblage of art 
objects from the collections of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art. 

Divided into two parts, the nearly week- 
long sale will first present, on March 22, 23 
and 24, at 1:45 p.m., furniture, rugs, tapes- 
tries and objets d’art of diverse provenance. 

The category of Eastern and Near Eastern 
art includes Persian and Mesopotamian pot- 
tery, textiles, Indian brassware and wood 
carvings, Persian glass, and Persian and In- 
dian miniatures. From China come snuff 
bottles, ceramics, bronzes, and hardstone and 
ivory Carvings. 

In the European grouping are gothic and 
Renaissance wood and stone sculptures, ar- 
chitectural fragments, stained glass, and a 


AUCTION CALENDAR 


March 2 & 3, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. French and English furniture, paintings, 
drawings and silver of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century; also Siamese bronzes, needlepoint, 
Oriental and Spanish rugs; from the property of 
Guy Bolton, Jr., and other owners. Exhibition 
now. 


March 8 & 9, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. Chinese early dynastic bronzes, pottery 
and porcelain; jades and other semi-precious 
mineral carvings; Chinese furniture and Japa- 
nese screens and ivory carvings; from the es- 
tates of the late Helen Fahnestock Hubbard and 
John H. McFadden, Jr., and the property of 
F. D. Heastand and other owners. Exhibition 
from March 3. 


March 10, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Fine English furniture and decorations, Georgian 
silver, Oriental rugs, and paintings. Furniture 
includes Adam, Chippendale, and Hepplewhite 
examples. Paintings of various schools include 
George Morland’s Smuggling Scene and Fox- 
hunting; three companion pieces, Gay Company, 
by Marco Marcola; and American works by 
Chauncey F. Ryder, Arthur F. Tait, Jaspar Fran- 
cis Cropsey. From the Philadelphia Museum of 
Art, sold by authorization of the Board of Trus- 
tees, and from the property of other owners. Ex- 
hibition from March 3. 


March 13 & 14, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 


Galleries. English and American first editions, 


press and other books, from the Lewis Hatch 
and other libraries. Exhibition from March 3. 


Berne Bellecour: THE INTENDED; in Metropolitan sale at Parke-Bernet. 


Art objects from Metropolitan 
in five-day sale at Parke-Bernet 


number of Renaissance furniture pieces. ‘Tap- 
estries include a set of five Amsterdam hang- 
ings dating from about 1700. Also offered are 
French and English furniture and _ silver, 
French and German ceramics, and a small 
group of astronomical instruments. 

A separate sale of paintings will follow on 
March 27 and 28, at 8:00 p.m. The works, 
mainly by nineteenth-century artists of both 
Europe and America, include genre and 
landscapes, a number of them by Barbizon 
artists. Also offered are a few examples from 
earlier schools. 

The furniture and decorations included 
in the Metropolitan sale will be on exhibit 
from March 17; the paintings, from March 
24. Although the Parke-Bernet Galleries are 
normally closed on Mondays, they will be 
open on March 26 for the exhibition. 


March 14, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Modern paintings and drawings from various 
owners. Sale includes Head of a Peasant Woman 
(study for the Potato Eaters) and a flower still 
life by Van Gogh; a crayon of a nude model by 
Degas; a gouache study by Manet for The Men- 
dicant Fiddler; Dufy’s En Croisiére and his draw- 
ing of the Head of a Woman; ‘Grandma’ Moses’ 
Winter Is Here; and works by Boudin, Vlaminck, 
Derain, Rouault, Pascin, Kisling and other ar- 
tists. Exhibition from March 10. 


March 16 & 17, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Furniture and decorations from vari- 
ous owners. Exhibition from March 10. 


March 22, 23 & 24, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Furniture, rugs, tapestries and objects 
of art; property of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, sold by order of the Trustees. (For details 
see story above.) Exhibition from March 17. 


March 27, at 1:45 p.m, Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Autographs, Napoleonic and by English and 
Continental royal personages; in the American 
group are autographs by Washington, Franklin, 
Jefferson and others. From the estate of the late 
Helen Fahnestock Hubbard. Exhibition from 
March 17. 


March 27 & 28, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. European and American paintings, 
mainly by nineteenth-century artists; property 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, sold by 
order of the Trustees. (For details see story 
above.) Exhibition from March 24. 





FRANS HALS 
“Jonker Ramp En Zijn Lieffje” 


On cradled panel 11 x 9 inches 
Signed upper right F. H. 
Painted 1623 

Endorsed by Dr. W. R. Valentiner 


COLLECTION: 


John Postle Heseltine, London, 1908 
(Reproduced “Ten Little Pictures in the Col- 
lection of J. P. H.”) 
Frits Lugt, Amsterdam 
Jan Willem and Alida 
Amsterdam 


Maria Nieuhuys, 


RECORDED: 


Hofstede de Groot, “Lives of the Most Emi- 
nent Dutch and Flemish Painters,’ 1910, vol. 
Ill, p. 42, no. 140. 
Recorded and Illustrated 
Martin Binder, “Frans Hals,” 
cat. no. 3, p. 26. 

Recorded and Illustrated by W. R. Valentiner, 
“Klassiker der Kunst,” 1921 and 1923, p. 298 
Reccrded and IIlustrated in W. R. Valentiner, 
“Frans Hals Paintings in America,” 1936, 
no. 4. 


in W. Bode and 
1914, vol. I, 


EXHIBITED: 


Frans Hals Exhibition, Haarlem, 1937, no. 16, 
and illustrated pl. 18 of the catalogue. 
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HIRSCHL 


& ADLER 
GALLERIES, INC. 


270 PARK AVENUE (Bldg. “B.”) 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Entrance through Park or Madison Ave. 
between 47th and 48th Sts. 


Tel. PLaza 3-7808 Cable: HIRAMART, N. Y. 
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PEOPLE IN THE 


KARL KUP, RIGHT, HAS BEEN APPOINTED 
Chief of the New York Public Library's 
Art and Architectural Division, suc- 
ceeding Miss Muriel Baldwin, who 
recently retired. The new head of the 
Art Division has been a Library staff 
member since 1934. For five years 
prior to his affiliation with the Li- 
brary he worked as Art Director of the 
Oxford University Press in Oxford, 
London and New York. Mr. Kup studied 
at various European universities, in- 
cluding Paris, Munich and Oxford. He 
is an active author and lecturer. 





KENNETH B. SAWYER, WRITER FOR THE BALTIMORE SUN, HAS BEEN 
awarded the College Art Association’s annual Mather prize for 
the best art criticism in the United States and Canada. Howard 
B. Derrickson of The St. Louis Post-Dispatch received special 
mention. The jurors were S. Lane Faison, Jr., Professor of Art at 
Williams College; Creighton Gilbert, of the University of Louis- 
ville; and Mrs. Aline B. Saarinen, associate art critic of The New 
York Times. The annual award is named for the late Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., the eminent critic who was Professor of Art 
and Archeology at Princeton University for many years. 


ALBERT W. CHRIST-JANER, LEFT, THE DI- 
rector of Arts Center Associates at New 
York University, has been named direc- 
tor of the new School of Fine and 
Applied Arts at the Pennsylvania State 
University. A native of Appleton, Min- 
nesota, Mr. Christ-Janer received his 
Bachelor of Arts degree from St. Olaf 
College and his Master of Arts degree 
in fine arts from Yale University. He 
served on the University of Chicago 
faculty before accepting a New York 
University appointment in 1952. 





IN THE AUDUBON ARTISTS’ FOURTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, HELD 
recently at the National Academy Galleries in New York, the 
highest cash award, the Emily Lowe Prize of $509, went to Victor 
Candell for his Encounter (below). Other prize-winners in oils 
were Samuel Brecher, Hazard Durfee, Samuel Adler, Ray Prohaska 
and Nicola Ziroli. In watercolor and casein, awards were won by 
Lucille Corcos, Emil J. Kosa, Jr., John W. McCoy, William Wald- 
ren and Shinji Ishikawa. Sculpture prizes were taken by José de 
Creeft, Domenico Facci, Albino Cavallito and Harry Rosin. 


Victor Candell: EN- 
COUNTER; Grand 
Central Moderns. 





TWELVE MEN AND ONE WOMAN WHO HAVE MADE OUTSTANDING CON- 
tributions to the arts and culture of the United States have been 
elected to membership in the National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters, it has been announced by Malcolm Cowley, newly elected 
President of the Institute, Peggy Bacon, below left, painter and il- 
lustrator, is the only woman among the new members; Ivan Mes- 
trovic is the only sculptor. Other artists elected are Edwin Dick- 
inson, below right, Stuart Davis, Jack Levine, Ben Shahn and Mark 
Tobey. In the literary department a broad national representa- 
tion has been obtained with the election of H. L. Davis, Yvor 
Winters, Paul Horgan, Theodore Roethke and Richard -P. Black- 
mur. Elliott Carter is the only new member elected to the depart- 
ment of music. 


Sylvia Salmi photo 





IN NEW YORK, THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS WILL 
hold its seventh annual exhibition of the work of candidates for 
grants in art between March 3 and 18 at the gallery of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Letters on Audubon Terrace. Nineteen 
painters, eight sculptors and two graphic artists have been chosen 
to participate in the exhibition, and from these, six recipients of 
the Institute’s grants of $1,000 each will be selected. The artists 
are: Leonard Baskin, Edith Blum, Carlyle Brown, Colleen Brown- 
ing, Willem de Kooning, Henry di Spirito, Philip Evergood, Mor- 
ris Graves, Stephen Greene, Chaim Gross, James Hanes, Milton 
Horn, Morris Kantor, William Kienbusch, Dong Kingman, Misch 
Kohn, Barbara Lekberg, J. Stephen Lewis, Fred Nagler, Gre- 
gorio Prestopino, Abraham Rattner, John Rhoden, Herman Rose, 
Theodore Roszak, Charles K. Sibley, David Smith, Theodoros 
Stamos, Reuben Tam and George Tooker. 


NEW YORK NOTES 


THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE IRVING H. VOGEL WILL GO ON PUB- 
lic sale at the Hammer Galleries in New York on March 12. 
The group includes some forty French impressionist paintings 
and important works by American artists. Altogether it was 
one of the most extensive collections in America, numbering 
over five hundred works of art. Of special interest are a Manet, 
the portrait of Mme Jeanne Martin au chapeau noir (right), 
a study for La Grande Jatte by Seurat, a landscape by Renoir 
and several works by Winslow Homer. 


NEW YORKERS WILL HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY TO SEE A MAJOR PART 
of the Toulouse-Lautrec exhibition which has drawn unprece- 
dented crowds in Philadelphia and Chicago this season. On 
March 21 more than sixty-five paintings, posters and litho- 
graphs will go on view at the Museum of Modern Art. Several 
Lautrec paintings not shown in the Philadelphia and Chicago 
exhibitions will also be displayed. The retrospective of the 
French artist’s work will continue through May 6. 


AN EXHIBITION OF “TEN AMERICAN PAINTERS,” INCLUDING WORKS 
by Willem de Kooning, Earl Kerkam, Nell Blaine and Stephen 
Pace, will go on, view at Wagner College on Staten Island, New 
York, on March 11. The show has been organized by the col- 
lege’s art department. A lecture on contemporary painting by 
Budd Hopkins of the Poindexter Gallery will be given at three 
o'clock on the opening day. 
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FELLOWSHIPS, FESTIVALS, ETC. 


THE BELGIAN AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION HAS ANNOUNCED 
its 1956 summer seminar, designed for advanced scholars and 
younger professors and museum staff members in the field of art 
history. To be held in Belgium from July 2 to August 25, the 
seminar will offer an opportunity for particular study of Flemish 
painting of the seventeenth century, with subordinate attention 
to the Flemish primitives. Admission to the seminar will nor- 
mally carry with it a fellowship grant of $600. Application blanks 
may be secured by addressing the Secretary, Belgian American 
Educational Foundation, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


THE RANGE OF NEW ENGLAND ART WILL AGAIN BE REPRESENTED THIS 
summer at the Boston Arts Festival to be held in June in the 
Boston Public Garden. Prizes totaling $2,300 will be awarded in 
painting, sculpture and the graphic arts. The competition is open 
to all artists who reside in New England at least two months of 
the year. Inquiries should be sent to the Boston Arts Festival, 
31 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE WHITNEY MUSEUM OF AMERICAN ART HAS ANNOUNCED THE 
establishment of the Neysa McMein Purchase Awards, to be made 
annually in memory of the painter and illustrator Neysa McMein 
(1890-1939) from a fund contributed by friends of the artist. 

Neysa McMein was one of the best known and most successful 
illustrators and portraitists in this country. As an illustrator, par- 
ticularly in her covers for leading magazines, she set the style for 
portraits of smart and sophisticated girls as contrasted to the 
earlier sentimental types. She painted portraits of many leading 
public figures, being the first artist invited to the White House to 
paint Presidents Harding and Hoover, and did a series of por- 
traits of famous American women, including Anne Lindbergh, 
Katharine Cornell, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Dorothy Thompson, 
Mrs. Vincent Astor and Helen Hayes. She also contributed many 
posters for worthy causes, such as the New York Times’ “One 
Hundred Neediest Cases,” and wrote a number of short stories 
and articles. 

A total of $23,475 was contributed by sixty-eight friends of 
Miss McMein. The principal of this fund has been given to the 
Whitney Museum of American Art, and the income will be used 
for one, two or three annual purchase awards of works by living 
American artists who have not yet received general recognition. 
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SPECTRUM 


An Answer to Miss Pels 


Or again the disciples of Congressman Dondero have 
attacked America’s contemporary artists. In an arti- 
cle in the October, 1955, issue of The American Legion 
Magazine, reprinted in Facts Forum News for February, 
one Esther Julia Pels implies that “modern art” is a com- 
munist device to take over America. We should like to 
dismiss this latest fusillade from the unknown Miss Pels 
by saying “hogwash” (or perhaps something stronger), 
but its violence and the threat it constitutes to creative 
thought and activity are so strong that they demand 
reply. 
The article begins by stating that “‘the field of so-called 


‘modern art’ . . . has been taken over literally by swin- 
dlers.” It goes on to say that the “perpetrators of the 
hoax .. . have generally convinced the gullible that fail- 


ure to appreciate their new forms of art expression 
brands one as hopelessly unintelligent.” This is merely 
introductory venom. The author then reveals “the sick- 
ening story of decadence” in American contemporary 
art, which we learn came from a sick Europe and a 
scheming Lenin. 

History is made simple, though highly debatable. It is 
claimed that Lenin “kicked out” Kandinsky as a “way of 
subverting the masses through distortion . . . distortions 
were for people outside Russia.” Then the Museum of 
Modern Art and Alfred Barr are erroneously tied to the 
Société Anonyme and, by implication, to communism, 
since Kandinsky was an officer in the Société. Miss Pels 
does get a bit involved here, and we couldn’t quite fol- 
low her logic. Well, anyway, we have never thought of 
Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Miss Lillie P. Bliss and 
Mrs. Cornelius J. Sullivan, who were the leaders in 
founding the Museum, as being communistic; but per- 
haps the author of the article has never looked at a list 
of the Museum’s founders and trustees. 

Throughout the attack the Museum of Modern Art 
remains as the prime villain. After the historical back- 
ground is disposed of, Miss Pels neatly tries to say that 
abstract art is opposed to beauty and that much con- 
temporary art is an attack on Christianity. Something of 
an anti-Semitic odor seems to blow about as well; a large 
proportion of the artists cited are Jewish—Bernard Ros- 
enthal, Leon Kroll, Joseph Hirsch and Jacques Lipchitz. 
Specifically, the writer says, “Christianity is today the 
main target of world communism. What more subtle way 
could be devised to destroy children’s faith in religion 
than to show Christ on the cross as a gigantic insect? 
[This in reference to Rosenthal’s recent controversial 
sculpture in Los Angeles.] Nothing is more despicable 
in ‘modern art’ than the vulgarity and ugly distortion 
in religious themes.” 

The diatribe on religion fails, of course, to take into 
account the fact that many early works commissioned by 
the Church showed religious figures in tortured and even 
distorted poses. Certainly it sets up Miss Pels and her col- 





leagues as superior judges of the physical appearance of 
Christ, who was on earth almost two thousand years ago. 
Her opinions, too, run counter to those of many leading 
churchmen, such as Monsignor Robert E. Brennan, who 
said recently, “It is wrong for anyone to force all artistic 
creations before the judgment seat of realism. How would 
some of the great Byzantine representations of our Lord 
and saints fare from such treatment?” In commenting on 
Rosenthal’s work Monsignor Brennan said, in a letter to 
the artist, “. . . it possesses spiritual qualities of a high 
value for those who think in terms of the medium you 
have chosen.”” Lipchitz too has been endorsed by mem- 
bers of the Catholic clergy, and he recently completed a 
statue of the Virgin Mary for the church at Assy. The 
list of “modern” artists who have received similar com- 
missions is a long one—but it has been conveniently over- 
looked or ignored by Miss Pels, as has the fact that no 
church has officially condemned modern art. 

The most fantastic implication in the article is that 
American art is controlled by communists. “Small won- 
der that so many young and struggling artists go left. 
They are smart enough to realize that with such obvious 
infiltration, and in some cases control, of art juries and 
panels by notorious left-wingers, anti-communist painters 
do not stand much of a chance.” We don’t deny, or feel 
any need to deny, the existence of “left-wingers” in the 
art world. But “left-wingers” is a broad term indeed. The 
vast majority of American artists, as our readers well 
know, are loyal believers in democracy and have never 
been affected by a communist conspiracy, economic or 
otherwise. Perhaps some would-be artists believe that 
they have been persecuted by communists; they can thus 
escape facing the possibility that lack of success may re- 
flect lack of talent. 

In any totalitarian society the first group to be attacked 
is the creative artists. This has been true from the time 
of Attila the Hun to that of Hitler and Stalin. Miss Pels 
is really saying that anything imaginative, anything un- 
familiar, or simply anything she does not like, is dan- 
gerous. Under this reasoning many of the world’s great 
masterpieces would have been destroyed long ago, and 
many of the greatest creative artists wouid have lan- 
guished in dungeons with no opportunity to work. 

Despite the American Legion and Facts Forum we still 
believe with President Eisenhower “that freedom of the 
arts is a basic freedom, one of the pillars of liberty of our 
land.” If we lose this freedom, we have lost democracy 
and become barbarians. We must treasure and nurture 
it and fight for it at every opportunity. Artistic freedom 
is as essential to a free democracy as a free democracy is 
to artistic freedom. 

Oh, yes, we almost forgot. The American Legion Maga- 
zine, that paragon of democracy, declined to present both 
sides of the question when the Museum of Modern Art 
sent it an answer to the Pels article. J.M. 
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THE AMERICANS 


AT THE TATE GALLERY 


In the large exhibition of contemporary American art shown in London, 
the abstract expressionists are found to be the most provocative. 


BY PATRICK HERON 


_ January the Museum of Modern Art’s large traveling 
exhibition entitled Modern Art in the United States has 
come to the Tate Gallery in London, and it is undoubtedly 
“the talk of the town.” At last we can see for ourselves what 
it is like to stand in a very large room hung with very large 
canvases by Jackson Pollock, Willem de Kooning, Mark Roth- 
ko, Clyfford Still, Franz Kline and others. I think it is true 
to say that the fame of these painters just managed to precede 
the arrival of their canvases in London: in other words, the 
exhibition has come at “the psychological moment”—the mo- 
ment when curiosity was keenest. Pollock, of course, has been 
seen here before (at the Institute of Contemporary Arts— 
where Mark Tobey also showed recently): and De Kooning got 
as near to us as Venice a summer or two ago. But the idea that 
this new school of American painters has become an interna- 
tional force, capable, even, of exerting an influence in Paris— 
this idea has been gaining currency to such an extent that 
even The Times can explain, in its review of this exhibition, 
that the painters I have just named have “gained for the 
United States an influence upon European art which it has 
never exerted before.” Professor Meyer Schapiro, of Columbia 
University, in an excellent B.B.C. broadcast on the abstract 
expressionists, was more reserved about the extent of this 
“influence upon European art,” as doubtless befits an am- 
bassador. But his fervent enthusiasm was not concealed, any 
more than Mr. Clement Greenberg’s has been in his brilliant 
Partisan Review articles earlier on. 

If I now propose to devote the rest of this article to this 
new group of American painters, rather than discuss the ex- 
hibition as a whole, it is because they are the center of inter- 
est with our forward-looking painters. Even our critics, though 
they like other sections of the show much better—Andrew 
Wyeth, Ben Shahn, Edward Hopper and the “primitives,” 
Kane or Pickett, are natural favorites in such a literary climate 
—even our critics nevertheless acknowledge, often unintention- 
ally, the pressing importance of the abstract expressionists. 
Thus, although he devotes only a fraction of his space to Pol- 
lock and the others, the critic of the Sunday Times heads his 
review “Yankee Doodles.” But one feels that his comments on 
Pollock, no less facetious than his title, only convey, in reverse 
as it were, an unwilling preoccupation with this painter. Hav- 
ing, he says, been told, “on authority,” that Pollock slapped 
the canvas “with his paint-covered hands,” the Sunday Times 
critic ends up, “. .. but I don’t think that, in this case, it was 
the canvas that deserved the slaps.” If critics looked at paint- 
ings instead of reading catalogue introductions they would 
see how Pollock made those hand-prints and would not have 
to wait for “an authority” to tell them. The Sunday Observer 
reproduces Wyeth’s Christina’s World and, again, gives 
only about an eighth of its space to the abstract expressionists. 
The Observer’s critic remarks, of Pollock and De Kooning, 
that “their works wear already an air of impermanence, and 
one might prefer the atmospheric abstractions of Philip Gus- 
ton, who sometimes suggests a late Monet.”” However, the Man- 
chester Guardian manages to avoid all mention of the abstract 
expressionists. Although many artists are named, Pollock, 
Tobey, De Kooning, Rothko, Kline, Tomlin, Motherwell, Still, 
Guston, Gorky, Baziotes and Hartigan are not among them; 
nor are such worthy “old masters” as Stuart Davis or Lyonel 


Feininger. One passage from the Manchester Guardian review 
is remarkable for its ability to invert fact: “As this is the first 
notably representative exhibition of modern American art 
to be seen in this country, one looks for signs of a movement 
independent of European influence—for characteristics of spe- 
cifically American creative activity. At first sight to European 
eyes the show is interesting without being deeply impressive. 
There is much individual, exciting work, but no overwhelm- 
ing masterpiece, no seducing master or theorist likely to lead 
young artists ahead or astray.” Now, whatever one may ulti- 
mately feel to be the value or direction of the American ab- 
stract expressionist painters, three facts are already obvious: 
firstly, they do constitute a movement; secondly, this move- 
ment is specifically American, is notably free of European influ- 
ence; and thirdly, Pollock (in particular) is just such a seduc- 
tive artist, as anyone acquainted with the youngest non-figura- 
tive painters of Europe or America can testify. 

Continuing with this inspection of the English critics’ varied 
appraisals (and I should explain that the Editor of ARTS 
requested this review of reviews; this is not simply my way of 
postponing my own comments!), the most explosive reaction 
to the abstract expressionists has come, as was to be expected, 
from Mr. John Berger of the New Statesman and Nation; the 
most intelligent, from Mr. Basil Taylor of the Spectator. In 
an article called “The Battle,” which begins ‘““The movement 
gathers more and more force, extending from Guttuso in 
Sicily to Theodore Major in Wigan,’* Mr. Berger contrasts 
the wicked American abstract expressionists at the Tate Gal- 
lery with the depressing and incompetent young French “real- 
ists,” the followers of Reybeyrolle, now showing at Marlborough 
Fine Art in Bond Street. He writes of “the kind of patholog- 
ical self-deception which claims that the ‘action’ paintings 
included in the American exhibition at the Tate have any- 
thing to do with art.” And he goes on: “For their own sake 
these slashed, scratched, dribbled-upon, violated canvases would 
not be worth taking seriously. The disturbing fact is that many 
intelligent, talented people do take them seriously. . . . These 
works (Pollock, De Kooning, etc.), in their creation and ap- 
peal, are a full expression of the suicidal despair of those who 
are completely trapped within their own dead subjectivity. . . . 
Behind these works is the same motive of revenge against 
subjective fears as there is behind the political policy of cling- 
ing to the ‘protection’ of the H. Bomb.” This is Marxist criti- 
cism at its most hysterical. Mr. Berger then goes on to say that 
“The young French realists live their lives.” And “Here are 
the unafraid pictures of the future,” etc., etc. The Berger 
ideals are beautifully Victorian: manly of bearing, one lives 
one’s life “unafraid”—even of one’s subconscious, I suppose. 
“Subjective” is always a term of out-and-out abuse if applied 
by Mr. Berger to a painter’s work. 

Mr. Basil Taylor (in my view the best critic now writing 
regularly in London) has this to say in the Spectator: “For 
the first time . . . the United States has produced a body of 
painting which matches the scale and vigour of its technolog- 
ical enterprise and architectural expansion. In that sense the 
work is just as indigenous as that of painters using a realistic 








*Wigan: A Lancashire cotton town. T. Major: a name unknown 
to me. 








Mark Rothko: No. 10, 1950;, collection Museum of Modern Art, 
ms Es 


language. These pictures, particularly the examples by Pol- 
lock, De Kooning, Kline, Rothko and Still, have a great tech- 
nical accomplishment and vitality and considerable formal 
interest: they are not to be written off or treated lightly.” And 
again: “As the expression.of personality they bear the same 
relation to man as the lines inscribed by a seismograph to an 
earthquake.” Basil Taylor then continues, “but for all their 
size, energy, assurance, they seem to me extraordinarily slight. 
If, however, they are limbering-up exercises . . . something 
formidable may well emerge, something the tired culture of 
Europe particularly needs.” 


M own feelings about these painters have shifted one way, 
then the other, since my first sight of them, as they hung 
in consort in the big Tate room, at the private view a month 
ago. I was instantly elated by the size, energy, originality, 
economy and inventive daring of many of the paintings. Their 
creative emptiness represented a radical discovery, I felt, as 
did their flatness, or rather, their spatial shallowness. I was 
fascinated by their consistent denial of illusionistic depth, which 
goes against all my own instincts as a painter. Also, there was 
an absence of relish in the matiére as an end in itself, an 
absence of worked-up paint quality such as one never misses in 
the French (sometimes a superbly manipulated surface tex- 
ture is all one can find in Paris). These American painters 
were so direct in the execution of the idea that their paint- 
gestures, their statement on the canvas had an almost over-dry 
immaculateness—and I mean this even in connection with such 
wet-paint canvases as Pollock's. There is always, however, a 
lack of resonance in their color. 

At first I liked this lightweight color. And it was, for me, 
the great surprise of the show. I had always thought that these 
painters (Pollock and Tobey were the only members of the 
school I am discussing whose works I had previously seen in 









Willem de Kooning: woMAN 1, 1951-52; collection Museum of 
Modern Art, N. Y. 


the flesh) must use colors of the utmost strength and bright- 
ness: I had thought De Kooning, for instance, who is so 
weighty, severe and dramatic a designer, seen in black-and- 
white reproduction, would be at least as drastic in color as 
Soutine. But not a bit! His color is all ladylike, gossamer, 
pastel tints! Very beautiful, very delicate, very rich in a muted 
way. But surprisingly feminine and impressionist, with white 
in all his charming pinky-green mixtures. (I’m thinking of 
Woman I, 1951-52). Similarly, Pollock’s Number 1, 1948, is as 
silvery-white-gray as a Monet of snow—but less substantial and, 
as color, less plastic. I must say that it seems to me that neither 
Pollock nor De Kooning fully understands the pictorial science 
of color as yet. De Kooning’s tone is too all-over, too even: a 
change of color does not for him involve (as it should) a 
change of tone also. Again, I am critical of the chaotic organi- 
zation of his canvases—the centrally placed figure, presented in 
terms of a most original and daring scissoring of buckled 
planes, is nonetheless too central. Its lines of force radiate 
outwards only to be rejected, not accommodated, by the four 
edges of the canvas. Thus the areas adjacent to the picture’s 
edges are chaotic, vacuous, unused pictorially. Lines and planes 
as it were richochet pointlessly from the horizontal and vertical 
sides of the picture. They hit the frame without gripping it. 

Pollock, of course, is the major phenomenon—and conse- 
quently is already, surely, one of the most influential painters 
living? Yet I am by no means wholly enthusiastic. Of pure 
invention, and courage, we could not ask for more. And there 
is infinite artistry in the drawing of his exquisitely taut (or re- 
laxed) threads of dribbled color, as there is in the sputtered 
mottling of even the minutest area. (And one notices that per- 
fectly organic relationship of microcosm to macrocosm: almost 
any single square inch of Number 1, 1948, is a miniature 
equivalent of the total canvas.) But I am worried by the in- 
definitely extended web or transparent veil effect: one never 
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Robert Motherwell: GRANADA 


comes up against a resistant plane; one’s eye sinks ever deeper 
and deeper into the transparency of the mesh. Consequently 
there is a strange denial of spatial experience; from a distance 
this Pollock painting seems to be a great patch of fungus, only 
three inches in depth, there on the wall. This, I think, is due 
to the total absence of any strong planes, particularly planes 
parallel to the canvas itself—and I believe that such planes are 
always the prime agent of pictorial space. Thus Robert Moth- 
erwell’s black, off-white and brown Granada, 1949, has, for me, 
twenty times the spatial punch of a Pollock or a De Kooning. 
In fact, I rate it the finest painting in the entire exhibition. 
Of course it is nearer to the French in some ways, as also is 
Grace Hartigan’s River Bathers, 1953, which is extremely fine, 
the vibrant great strokes creating blocks of form-color su- 
premely spatial in effect. The sparklingly atmospheric bars of 
her color resolve first into recessive depth—and only secondly 
into the figures of the bathers. But then Motherwell has in a 
sense a more civilized (forgive the expression) touch than all 
the others; his brush is wielded with a dry opulence which 
rivals the rich discipline of Soulages, for instance. And tonally 
he is perhaps the most subtle and experienced of this school. 
The spatial evocation of Granada is dependent upon a posi- 
tively scientific awareness of the operation of tone-color which 
I do not altogether find in Rothko, for all his misty beauty 
and subtlety. Nevertheless I think Rothko probably is the 
more important explorer. Like others in this group, he is dis- 
covering things never before known. I would say that his 
apparently supreme concern for surface was in fact a concern 
for the exact opposite: his exquisitely powdery horizontal 
bands of color in Number 10, 1950, bulge forwards from the 
canvas into one’s eyes like colored air in strata-form. He evokes 
the layers of the atmosphere itself. 

Tomlin’s signs are to me slightly jumpy; their large, sharp 
white shapes do not quite coalesce into compositional unity 





for me, as the more calligraphic (and of course much smaller) 
“white writing” of Tobey does. Kline’s graphic vigor is admir- 
able; but he somehow avoids the sense that color is present in 
his black-and-white compositions (the feeling of full color 
somehow pervades any Hartung or Soulages or William Scott 
which has the same black-and-white limitations). Kline’s Chief, 
1950, is possibly a little too sculptural an image: it does not 
quite lie on the canvas, but begins to move out towards one. 
Finally, Still: again, the radical nature of the experiment ex- 
hilarates. Yet I feel the sweeping-away operation has just 
gone a shade too far. The great “cliff’ of black ripples up- 
wards in Painting, 1951, with only the rhythmic marks of the 
flat knife that applied it left for one to look at and to think 
something about. Admittedly these rhythmic marks remind one 
very pleasantly of the wave pattern the receding tide leaves in 
the sand of the harbor bottom; and since the edges of the 
forms in this Still also repeat the contours of, say, a sand bank, 
this is appropriate. Yet the emulation of nature’s own forms 
and forces is not quite enough. The American, abstract expres- 
sionists are possibly still concerned too much with such an 
emulation. Should they not now begin to impose man-made 
signs and images upon this very admirably realized ground of 
natural patterns? And will such an imposition possibly lead, 
through the whirlpool of Pollock, the air-layers of Rothko, 
to a rehabilitation of figuration? Does the younger Grace Har- 
tigan reflect such a return? 

Whatever I have said, I would like to end by insisting that 
to me and to those English painters with whom I associate, 
your new school comes as the most vigorous movement we have 
seen since the war. If we feel that far more is suggested 
than is achieved, that in itself is a remarkable achievement. 
We shall now watch New York as eagerly as Paris for new 
developments (not forgetting our own, let me add)—and may 
it come as a consolidation rather than a further exploration. 


LOS ANGELES 
REVISITED 


A painter who formerly directed one of the first galleries 
in Los Angeles to encourage native American art finds on 
a recent visit that geography, psychiatry, political igno- 
rance and the Hollywood mentality still prevail in the 
city’s artistic life. Here he surveys a quarter-century of 


art in the Los Angeles area. 


BY HERMAN CHERRY 





SELF-PORTRAIT, by Douglas McClellan, a teacher at Chaffee 
College who shows at the Landau Gallery. 
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os ANGELES is a community where artists live under the 
cL strangest conditions of any of our major cities. The ad- 
jectives “colossal,” “fantastic,” “stupendous” and “gigantic” 
are the common language of daily conversation. Artists in Los 
Angeles are closer in many: ways to New York and Paris then 
they are to San Francisco. They seem to resemble in their 
thinking the growth of the city, which has been long but not 
high. Space seems to be no problem, yet it has created a special 
kind of insularity, a sort of geo-esthetics that has become a 
way of life. 

The art activity at present is amazing. But whether it repre- 
sents a genuine creative interest, or only a new form of therapy 
stimulated by the enormous influx of psychiatrists for the 
Hollywood loot, is hard to say. There is certainly no doubt 
that many of the artists live off the therapeutic needs and 
smogbound boredom of the city’s inhabitants. 

The distant points of the sprawling city, connected by super- 
markets—very much like the churches of the past—make it im- 
possible for anyone to get around without a car. Transporta- 
tion is thus itself an appalling problem. To visit an artist or a 
gallery one has to brave the nerve-wracking traffic, and then 
drive to Malibou, Brentwood, Beverly Hills, Hollywood, down- 
town Los Angeles, Washington Heights, Pasadena, and so on. 
. .. It makes it exceedingly difficult for artists to get together. 
There is nothing like a Montgomery Block, a Greenwich Vil- 
lage, or the Left Bank. 

Efforts in the past to find a meeting place have always failed 
and were doomed to fail from the nature of the place. 

The school which Stanton MacDonald Wright organized in 
the 1920's, the Art Students League of Los Angeles, located in 
downtown Los Angeles, was the closest thing in L. A. history 
to such a meeting ground. Wright returned from Europe in 
the 1920’s, bringing with him some of the fire of battle from 
the avant-garde wars of Paris, and although later he was to re- 
ject it and retire into a cloister of orientalism, for a time he 
was an important force for artists in the area. Classes at his 
school met on Tuesday and Thursday evenings; he taught a 
form of synchromy, as well as sketching from the model, and 
he gave analyses and lectures on the art of the past. Out of 
these came the Saturday night get-togethers with one member 
or another cooking the meal. Somewhat like the New York 
“artists’ club,” it attracted people from the allied arts, writers, 
singers, actors, composers and others who had something in- 
teresting to contribute. Collectors like Frank Stevens or Jack 
Wells, who were buying Wright’s and Morgan Russell’s paint- 
ings at that time, were also beginning to buy the works of such 
younger painters as James Redmond, Al King and Fred Sexton. 

It was there, too, that we first heard of Thomas Benton, who 
had known Wright in Paris. Some of Benton’s students—among 
them Joe Meert and Bernard Steffen—visited Wright's classes. 
When Wright's school finally died out, however, his influence 
over his pupils died too. It left the basic situation unchanged. 

Another group of artists were functioning as the California 
Art Club. Although their power was waning, they still had 
control of the city art commission and the lonely County 
Museum in Exposition Park, which was mainly devoted then 
to skeletons of prehistoric animals. Cruelly we termed them 
the “Eucalyptus School,” because of this omnipresent motif in 
their paintings, although they did the High Sierras and desert 
landscapes too. Later the Art Club tried to enlarge their views 
sufficiently to include some of the young painters and sculptors 
then making names for themselves—Millard Sheets, Paul Sam- 
ple, Barse Miller and George Stanley. But it didn’t seem to 
help. Like some prehistoric animal in the museum, the Art 
Club had outlived its time. Even with the “Sanity in Art” in- 
jection from Chicago, the Club ceased to survive as a force. 

In 1932, Mexican art invaded Los Angeles, and there was a 
great deal of excitement over the controversial Siqueiros mural. 
“Red” Hines’s “Red Squads” were running rampant, raiding 
union headquarters and homes and creating havoc among the 
liberals. The forces behind him were using the general agita- 
tion to keep the mural from being executed. However, Siqueiros 
was able to muster a small force and get a wall high above the 
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street on the side of a building in the old Mexican quarter on 
Olvera Street. Some of the painters assisting him then were 
Ruben Kadish, Fletcher Martin and Sandy McCoy. Not long 
after the Siqueiros mural was destroyed. Like everything else 
in Los Angeles, it seemed to make no permanent impression. 

Earl Stendhal’s gallery on Wilshire Boulevard at that time 
was a combination candy factory and art gallery. Most of the 
paintings he showed then were of the California Art Club 
school. Its most famous member, William Wendt, was a con- 
stant exhibitor. But later Stendhal showed art with the breath 
of Paris on it, and in 1934, if my memory serves me, he ex- 
hibited Wright and Russell. Russell had come to Los Angeles 


Below, left: WOMEN OF MORELIA, painted in Mexico in 1948 by Millard 
Sheets, the dynamic director of the Los Angeles County Art Institute, 
who has been Director of the Art Department at Scripps College and is 
also an architect and muralist. Below, upper right: NIGHT FLOWER, 
-casein on gold leaf, by Sueo Serisawa, one of the young local painters 
brought together by the Hatfield Gallery. Below, lower right: DESCENT 
FROM THE CROSS, wash drawing, 1955, by Rico Lebrun, whom the author 
calls the acknowledged leader of the Los Angeles-area figurative painters. 


for a year’s visit. There were also galleries like the Hatfield, 
which brought in French art and assembled a group of young 
local painters—in this case Barse Miller, Dan Lutz, Millard 
Sheets and later Sueo Serisawa. 

An important break in the general impasse came when a 
gallery was opened in the Stanley Rose Bookstore. The book- 
store was a hangout for writers, painters, actors, producers and 
generally the more interesting people of the Hollywood colony. 
Rose was a man willing to experiment, and he readily re- 
sponded to a suggestion I made at the time that he open and 
finance a gallery on the second floor of his store to show un- 
known painters. Feitelson, a comparative newcomer to Los 
Angeles then, exhibited there and brought with him Fletcher 
Martin, his wife Helen Lundeberg (then a student of his), Gus- 
ton and Kadish. Many of Wright’s students showed here too 
for the first time. The gallery later was taken over by Feitelson, 
who continued showing unknown painters. Howard Putzel 
took over after Feitelson and began to bring exhibitions from 
New York; one of the major ones was a Renoir show. When 
Putzel opened his own gallery on the Boulevard, he showed 
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Max Ernst, Paul Klee, Tanguy and others that had rarely been 
seen in Los Angeles. It was Putzel, incidentally, when he 
worked for Peggy Guggenheim in 1943-1945, who helped launch 
Jackson Pollock, Mark Rothko, Clyfford Still and, in a sense, 
Hans Hofmann too. 

In those days the Otis Art Institute (now the Los Angeles 
County Art Institute), Chouinard and the Art Center were gen- 
erally the preparatory schools for the Walt Disney studio. By 
far the largest portion of the talent was absorbed into the stu- 
dio. Millard Sheets as a watercolorist became the major influ- 
ence of the so-called California watercolor school, employing 
as he did a technique easily applied to cartoon backgrounds. 
Many of the former students, such as Phil Paradise and Paul 
Julian, still work in the studios and exhibit their work in the 
area. 

What finally did overcome for a time both the geographical 
and artistic diffusion was the coming of the WPA art project to 
Los Angeles. MacDonald Wright, who became state supervisor 
for WPA, wrote in a foreword to a catalogue: “The opening of 
the WPA Art Program marked the cultural ‘coming of age’ of 
our nation . . . The pervading force of European influence 
obscured to a great extent the very definite Americanism that 
lay latent in their talent.” It may well have been. But my own 
feeling was that forces stronger than foreign influence were re- 
tarding American art in the dismal days of the depression; 
they were mainly economic. With the advent of the WPA, 
however, many of the painters and sculptors for the first time 
were able to devote their time and energy entirely to their 





work. For the first time, too, they were able to band together 
and discuss common problems. Such changes were not restricted 
to Los Angeles, but the need to break out of isolation was per- 
haps stronger there, and probably made itself felt more urgent- 
ly because of the geography. Some of the artists on the project 
then were Dorr Bothwell, Grace Clements, Hideo Date, Carlos 
Dyer, Lorser Feitelson, Philip Guston, Paul Julian, Helen 
Lundeberg, Buckley Mac-Gurrin, Fletcher Martin, MacDonald 
Wright, Boris Deutch and Denny Winters. Lectures were given 
for the public by Wright and Feitelson, including a rather curi- 
ous one, under the circumstances, called “Making a Living 
from Art,” by Feitelson. The public seemed genuinely aroused, 
and for a while there was a real interest in art on all levels. 

As one looks back on it now, much that was done on the 
project was admittedly not of high caliber, but it did start the 
ball rolling. Many of the artists are still painting and teaching 
and exerting a lively influence on younger painters today. 

Another factor of real importance in the artistic life of Los 
Angeles was the presence of three major private collections of 
modern art in Hollywood: Walter Arensberg’s, Galka Scheyer’s, 
and Mrs. Maitlin’s (a group of magnificent Miros). If any city 
has ever goofed on a cultural project, it was Los Angeles in 
allowing the Arensberg Collection to go to Philadelphia. In 
1950 a modern museum was formed in Beverly Hills with the 
possibility of absorbing these collections. However, even under 
the able direction of Dr. Karl With, it closed in a year and a 
half because of lack of public interest. Galka Scheyer’s collec- 
tion eventually went to the Pasadena Art Museum. 
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Above: MEN AND Boys, 1955, by James McGarrell, a 27-year-old “new- 
comer out of UCLA,” who recently showed at the Perls Gallery in 
Beverly Hills and “revealed a mature talent in his psychologically dis- 
torted figure paintings.” The Perls Gallery has an arrangement for 
exchange exhibitions with the Alan Gallery in New York. 


Left: UNTITLED, 1955, by Orrel P. Reed, Jr., codirector of the Landau 
Gallery and “one of the notable abstract painters of the group.” The 
Landau Gallery handles paintings most related to the “indigenous 
expressionism” of the Los Angeles “school.” This gallery also has an 


exchange-exhibition arrangement, with the Downtown Gallery in New 
York. 


Meanwhile quite a different sort of collector—the movie ty- 
coon (Medici type)—was going strong. The patrons of the big 
name, the sure thing and the historically safe were vying with 
one another, buying through the pipeline from New York and 
Paris. Whatever crumbs they had left over were thrown to 
some of the local boys. Anything up to Picasso was considered 
safe, but it was better if the artist was dead and buried and 
perhaps had a street named after him somewhere. The value 
of such a collection according to Hollywood standards was in- 
calculable since it involved vast publicity (free) and cultural 
hosannas (envy) by other producers and stars. As a matter of 
fact, it was discovered that even a picture that is suspect—take 
a Van Gogh as an offhand example—would make Time or Life 
and the front pages much more easily than a. real, honest-to- 
God, authenticated masterpiece. 

Conditions have changed since the days of WPA and the 
Stanley Rose Bookstore, and now the artist working in the 
arena of Hollywood finds a mother-lode with the advent of 
psychiatry—possibly the second largest industry in town. Psy- 
chiatry suggests therapy, and, of course, there is no therapy so 
painless as painting, none so attractive and flattering to the 
ego. “Everyone” seems to paint and has his or her favorite 
painter to study with. One now trips over the private art 
schools—it used to be restaurants—and it is not uncommon for 
real artists to receive twenty-five dollars an hour for private 
lessons. The student-patrons—they also buy teacher’s paintings 
—thus have therapy and culture in one fell swoop. 

In a world of. this compulsive art interest, which is all mixed 
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up in psychoanalytic fantasies, it is very difficult to put your 
finger on the mainstream of culture. The forces that exist in 
the glamour factory of the world cannot be judged by stand- 
ards which may apply elsewhere. There the artist becomes an 
entertainer—an odd bird—to the money-satiated and publicity- 
glutted. Powerful spotlights scan the sky: Is it a super-market? 
A gasoline station? A new super-duper? It could very well be 
a new super-colossal art school... . 


oo the polish and the swimming pools, however, there 
are now many artists who work quietly and seriously, ex- 
hibiting in the local shows, and occasionally in national exhibi- 
tions. Unfortunately, the only museum, the Los Angeles 
County Museum, gives but one big show a year for its local 
talent. The museum has never integrated itself with the com- 
munity as an art center, perhaps because it is run by the county 
rather than the city itself—and also because of the distances 
one has to travel to get to it. (For instance, it is sixteen miles 
from Beverly Hills.) In comparison, it seems remarkable that 
in the smaller city of San Francisco there are three major 
museums. 

Some of the slack in opportunities for exhibiting has been 
taken up by the Los Angeles Art Association on Wilshire 
Boulevard. Director Helen Wurdemann has worked tirelessly 
and under difficult circumstances for approximately thirteen 
years, giving exhibitions to and encouraging younger artists, 
showing many of them for the first time. She has been assisted 
by Feitelson, who often is mentioned locally as “the dean of 
painters.” One of the functions of the Association is an art 
lending service for outlying communities. 

Next door to the Association is the Los Angeles County Art 
Institute, with its new face-lifting job and new personnel. Mil- 
lard Sheets, its director, is a dynamo of energy with amazing 
abilities as an administrator. His has been the fair-haired boy's 
success story. A graduate of Chouinard, he won immediate 
recognition with his first show at the age of twenty-two. He has 
been Director of the Art Department and Professor of Art at 
Scripps College and Director of the Pomona County Fair Ex- 
hibitions; he is an architect, has done over twenty murals, etc. 

. and has managed somehow to sneak in a watercolor show 
as recently as 1955. The school is in the process of building a 
seventy-five-thousand-dollar annex devoted entirely to ceramics, 
under the capable direction of Peter Voulkos. This fits in line 
with the Institute’s program as stated in the catalogue: “We, 
at the Institute, acknowledge a concept of beauty that is in- 
clusive of utility, holding that the ultimate test of art is wheth- 
er it be fitted to its purpose—which does not mean that what- 
ever is suited to the purpose thereby becomes art.” 

This emphasis on utility is not as remote from the region’s 
artistic concerns as it might seem, for anyone writing about art 
in Southern California cannot ignore the “cult of the craft.” 
Many of the artists there have designed and made stained-glass 
windows, mosaics for walls and table tops, designs for rugs and 
wall hangings, and ceramics. Architects—a very powerful group 
in California—have begun to realize the design possibilities of 
mosaic interiors and exteriors, and are commissioning murals 
in this medium suited to the climate of Southern California. 

But the biggest factor on the artistic scene in Los Angeles 
today remains the peculiar mixture of provincialism and so- 
phistication which dominates everything. Mature attitudes and 
mature work exist side by side with fantastic ignorance. Much 
of the latter can be attributed to the cheap and overempha- 
sized glamour factories, to the Forest Lawns which make dying 
such a pleasure, and the rest of the bogus Hollywood culture. 
This basic situation is abetted by the new population which 
gathered around the mushrooming aircraft factories during 
and after the war years. The people who came during these 
bonanza years brought with them prejudices and provincialism, 
and by sheer force of numbers have made themselves felt in 
the life of the community. Their strong sense of cultural in- 
feriority, transformed into a form of aggressive chauvinism, is 
evident everywhere. 

Even so, Los Angeles artists and gallery directors are begin- 






ning to think in national terms. Many exchange exhibitions 
are in the offing. The Landau Gallery has an arrangement with 
the Downtown Gallery in New York, and Perls, in Beverly 
Hills, with the Alan Gallery. The Kantor Gallery is consider- 
ing a Burri show. Kantor, in fact, is an interesting case, for the 
gallery handles a diverse group of painters from various sec- 
tions of the country: Robert Motherwell and Raymond Parker 
of New York; Emerson Woelffer, Colorado Springs; Douglas 
Snow, Salt Lake City; Richard Diebenkorn, Berkeley; and Ynez 
Johnston, Lee Mullican, Jules Engel, all from Los Angeles. 
Most have exhibited in New York. The work shown at the 
Kantor Gallery is largely abstract and nonobjective. 

The Landau Gallery handles the closest to what I would 
call the Los Angeles “school.” (I can best describe it as an in- 
digenous expressionism.) In reading their biographical sketches 
one discovers that most of the painters have come either from 
California or studied at Claremont or UCLA or at other col- 
leges in the vicinity. Some of the painters in this gallery are 
Clinton Adams, a teacher at UCLA; Orrel P. Reed, codirector 
of the gallery and one of the notable abstract painters of the 
group; Douglas McClellan, teacher in Chaffee College; Jack 
Zajac, a Prix de Rome winner; Keith Finch, teacher at UCLA; 
Roger Kuntz, who recently had a one-man show in New York. 
Most are young, and if the enthusiasm shown by the gallery 
is a criterion, will become a strong force locally. 

The Perls Gallery in Beverly Hills, besides presenting a few 
invited shows, such as the eighteen New York “Irascibles” 
(Still, Rothko et al.), Trends from Contemporary Italian Art, 
and others, has remained pretty close to the well-known figura- 
tive painters of the area. Rico Lebrun, who is the acknowledged 
leader of the group, is followed by Howard Warshaw and 
Channing Peake. William Brice, who works in a more abstract 
vein, seems to be groping toward a personal expression in his 
large canvases. Twenty-seven-year-old James McGarrell, a new- 
comer out of UCLA, recently showed at Perls and revealed a 
mature talent in his psychologically distorted figure-painting. 
Some New York shows are being scheduled for the coming 
months. 

Equally important on the scene today is the new prominence 
of the college and university art departments. For better or 
worse, these may easily become the factories of the new big 
business of culture. Endowments and grants have made it pos- 
sible to enlarge and equip them to the scale of major art 
schools. Most of them have had the foresight to bring in artists 
of reputation from all sections of the country and from abroad, 
and their staffs thus inject a new strain of sophistication into 
the artistic milieu. 

The art department at UCLA is a good example and bids 
fair to become an important part of this development. Under 
the skillful chairmanship of Gibson Danes, and his personal 
commitment to modern trends and the painters who make 
them, a very lively department has been assembled. Spacious 
galleries make it possible now to bring important outside ex- 
hibitions to the community under university sponsorship. The 
group of artist-teachers he has assembled are enthusiastic in 
their work and exhibit regularly in addition to carrying out aca- 
demic duties. One of the dangers that can be foreseen is a pos- 
sible inbreeding that could result in a new type of academi- 
cism; but this is an eventuality which remains to be seen. 

I have barely scratched the surface of art activities in this 
city where innumerable artists work without benefit of galleries 
and appreciation, where councilmen of squad-car mentality 
make statements of idiotic ignorance about art, and where 
police squads have been known to remove paintings from ex- 
hibitions because they were abstract, thus ipso facto commu- 
nistic. I have tried to show the sociological-geographical back- 
ground of a city in growing pains, with infinite possibilities 
of becoming the cultural center of the West. It will probably 
take two generations or more before its energies can be chan- 
neled to recognize its latent possibilities. As more artists move 
west from all sections of the country, it is natural that they 
will bring new ideas which will make the yeast ferment, so to 
speak, and foster artistic growth. 
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AUSTRALIA, 1951 (Steel) 


Out of the complex problems of modern painting 
and sculpture, this American artist has forged 
a unique imagery in metal. 


BY E. C. GOOSSEN 


Db” SMITH came to New York from Indiana in 1927 to 
study painting, but almost thirty years later he is widely 
known to the art worlds of America and Europe as America’s 
most notable younger sculptor. The “younger,” of course, is 
not quite correct; Smith will be fifty this year. But this is the 
only kind of verbal protection we seem able to aiford our truly 
young artists in order that they may delude themselves, and us, 
into thinking they have plenty of time. It may also be a 
way for the public to protect itself from the implications of 
the work, which in Smith’s case, is not only crucial to Ameri- 
can art, but a permanent contribution to sculpture itself. 
The interesting thing is that Smith began as a painter, just 
as modern sculpture began when it first appeared on the can- 
vases of the cubists. Since it was 1927, he inevitably went to the 
Art Students League, and there became the pupil of the Czech 
painter Jan Matulka, later following him, along with three 
other student artists, Burgoyne Diller, George McNeil and I. 
Rice Pereira, when he set up his private studio. It was Matulka, 
Smith says, who opened their eyes to the vast possibilities of 
the new art of Europe, even though Matulka’s own painting 
adhered to an earlier generation. It is not hard to imagine the 
impact that cubism, fauvism, futurism, constructivism, de Stijl 
and the Bauhaus must have had as they converged on the mind 
of a young Midwesterner who had studied at such unlikely 
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places as Ohio State and Notre Dame. Smith himself says the 
effect on his visual experience was a kind of synthesis; one 
could regard it either as a blurred image or as the hope of a 
new world, depending on what one could make of it. In 
Smith’s case the hope soon realized itself, for within a couple 
of years after he had left Matulka he was making some of the 
best sculpture of his career. 

This sculpture was the direct result of his painting. He says 
his pictures just would not stay on the canvas; they kept build- 
ing out. Actually this should not be surprising when we con- 
sider the preceding two decades; relief construction or collage 
had appeared in Picasso’s work around 1913, and many other 
painters had since decided more or less that the canvas was 
“behind” the picture rather than in front of it. If Smith’s pic- 
tures kept building out into collage (and he certainly makes 
it sound as if it were an uncontrollable process), it is because 
he belonged to a generation which had discovered the impli- 
cations in the cubist style. If you read Apollinaire closely, you 
can see how the realism of the period was actually one part 
idealism and two parts rationalization; the real implications 
were left, as always, for others to discover. 


[. Is no discredit to a man to be doing something that is in 
the air, and it is a great credit to him if he understands it 
either through his intuition or his common sense. The logical 
thing for an artist to do, if his pictures keep building out from 
the canvas, is to throw the canvas away. Smith already had some 
inkling of how to build things, for he had spent a year in the 
Studebaker plant on the assembly line. He tried putting things 
together with bits of aluminum, brass, tin, iron and wire and 
then soldering them. No real workman, however, can put up 
with solder for long, especially a heavy-industry man. On a 
summer junket to Bolton Landing, New York, where his pres- 
ent home and machine shop is, he borrowed welding equip- 
ment from a local garageman and began to weld. 

From this moment he was on his way. This was 1933, and he 
immediately started to incorporate found-objects with the 
pieces of boiler plate he annealed, cut and shaped to form his 
metal sculptures. He found himself the right environment in 
a ship-fitting establishment in Brooklyn, the Terminal Iron 
Works, and went to work with the compulsive energy typical 
of him even now. In 1934 he exhibited two abstract Heads at 
the Academy of Allied Arts in a group show which included 
the work of Adolph Gottlieb and David Burliuk. Smith’s early 
work is in some ways more resolutely abstract than any since, 
and less romantic in inspiration. He must have been a very 
tough young man then. 


Below: UNTITLED CONSTRUCTION, 1935. At Right: HEAD, 1933. Middle 
Right: TANK TOTEM Iv. Far Right: spectre, 1953. 


Oddly, there is no hint of experimentation in the pieces 
from 1933-36 that I have seen, and no fumbling. They are 
clean and solid and really built. Later, especially in the mid- 
1940’s, as everyone knows, there are lapses when a good be- 
ginning gets overloaded with superlatives; when, after the man- 
ner of the Joycean pun, the metaphor becomes accretive and 
strains intelligibility; a veiling of the essence and an occasion- 
al gilding of the lily. 

But the most striking thing about this early work is that 
Smith had grasped so immediately the essence as well as the 
means of modern sculpture (and so contributed heavily to its 
definition), the thing which makes it modern: the structuring 
after nature. We are all, like it or not, rich man, poor man, 
artist, thief, irrevocably concerned with structure, whether it 
be of personality, of society, or of the atom; the way nature, 
in its discrete forms, is glued together, by single or double 
bonds, or by a weld. (Smith believes the contemporary artist 
is like primitive man, deeply embedded in and vitally con- 
cerned with nature.) And so, to speak rudely, Smith, in such 
pieces as the untitled construction of 1935 (illustrated), renders 
the skin, bone and guts of nature. Here four patterns of boiler 
plate are bonded into unity with soft sinews of iron, signifying 
the calm surface and the hidden tension of all natural struc- 
tures. This is the way things are made. 

Constructing many of his pieces as he does in an additive 
fashion from some “given,” such as a found-object (metal to 
be used directly or wood to be cast in bronze), and building 
them up into the air, so to speak, something analogous to 
natural structure can hardly be avoided; though it can be 
mutilated, as the architecture all around us oppressively testi- 
fies. Yet the active principle, possibly first grasped intuitively 
from the gravitational fact, is carried over into the things he 
has done from preliminary drawings. His working method 
varies. He has always done a lot of drawing, and today he has 


























a flat-file jammed with the sketches of recent months. Sculp- 
tures like the Unity of Three Forms, Blue Construction, and 
Structure of Arches, all from the late 1930's, simply had to 
come from the drawing board, composed as they are in massive 
forms, not modeled and cast, but carpentered from flat plates. 
The titles show us how to look at them. (Smith is a firm be- 
liever in meaningful titles.) 


T wWouLp be impossible to speak of each good piece in the 
decade following 1933, there are so many of them. His first 

one-man show was at the East River Gallery in 1938 and his 
second at Neuman-Willard in 1943. These exhibitions were 
exceptionally successful (though not financially; Smith has 
never made expenses and has had to teach, lecture and do 
odd jobs to stay even), successful in that they brought him to 
the attention of astute fellow artists and critics. 

The open-work, such as Construction, 1937, in which the 
influence of Mondrian is combined with Kandinsky-like rhythm, 
led to the surrealistic expressionism of his various Interiors of 
the 1940’s. But even his surrealistic work is informed mainly 
by the shape of things, and only secondly by the literary or 
psychological element. The moment the shape loses its intrin- 
sic identity, everything goes to pot. 

In 1935-36 Smith took a trip to Paris, extending it to Greece 
and her fabulous islands. In Greece he made his first bronze 
castings, but abandoned them when they turned out badly. 
This was a typical act on his part. He is a solid craftsman, 
having spent a good share of his life in close contact with in- 
dustrial workmen for whom precision and skill is a matter of 
honor and income. He censors himself and others strictly in 
this respect, but frankly scoffs.at any mystique of tools. 

The “Medals for Dishonor” which resulted from his experi- 
ence in Greece are a tour de force, an essay in indignation. 
These fifteen medallions took nearly three years to produce, a 
comment on his capacity for sustained concentration. And 
except for a few isolated examples of political dissatisfaction, 
such as War Spectre (a very fine piece formally) and Perfidi- 
ous Albion toward the close of World War II, the “Medals” 
are his most extensive effort as a propagandist. Though they 
seem rather stock responses, they breathe bitterness and labor, 
and won him a reputation as a “social surrealist.” The source 








of the technical style of these medallions was the glyptic art 
he had seen in Greece, and these cylindrical seals are still a 
challenge to him. He has in his studio now cut-plaster mat- 
rixes for six of them, but this time they are abstract. 

Vasari notes that the medallic art is midway between paint- 
ing and sculpture, a truism he might have extended to all 
modes of bas-relief. Bas-relief, including relieved collage, is 
an attempt to have it both ways, and its dangerous dynamic 
issues from formal uncertainty. Yet it is consistent with Smith’s 
relation to modern sculpture-painting that he should have 
undertaken the “Medals.” 





MEDAL FOR DISHONOR 


Smith’s work relies heavily on spatial illusion in a manner 
comparable to relief and representational painting. His free- 
standing pieces occupy more space in the eye than in the 
room, yet he does not employ the method of Henry Moore 
nor the literal space delineation of sculptors like Lassaw. He 
is closer to Giacometti in respect to the question of pictorial 
illusion. But Giacometti’s allusions are referential and estab- 
lish a trajectory away from the forms, while Smith’s allusions 
ordinarily turn attention back to the forms. Yet Smith is at 
his best when he is least concerned with representational ideas. 
He possesses a certain gift for analogy and an ability to find 
formal metaphors for the literary and political turns of his 
mind, the latter being an unnecessary virtue for good plastic 
art and more often than not injurious to formal success. My 
feeling is that much of his best work has come out of a fasci- 
nation with a given, or a single invented form, genuinely 
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abstract at the inception of the creative process. The found- 
object has nearly always served him well in this respect, crys- 
tallizing and forcing, as it were, the total image to come. 
(There are exceptions, of course, such as The Banquet and 
Australia, and most of the linear pieces, but in these he has 
eschewed the metaphor and the symbolic and returned to the 
method of the earliest constructions.) In his studio now is a 
white board with a shovel blade attached; the drawing around 
it has undergone several changes, but the blade persists in 


making its demands. A typesetter’s tray or a disassembled stool 
serves the same purpose. 


I THE last half of the 1940's, however, he struck out in too 
many directions, almost as if he had to make up for the 
confusion he had so happily missed in the beginning. In a 
spurt of nervous rather than directed energy, pent up during 
two years passed welding armor plate on tanks for the Army, 
he seems to have been examining the grab bag of styles potentially 
open to metal sculpture, and for this reason there is a really 
creditable element in this restlessness, despite the feeling of 
chaos. 

Among the strangest pieces of this period are Pillar of Sun- 
day and The Royal Incubator, both perhaps stimulated by 
those Eskimo ceremonial masks from the Pacific Northwest 
upon which all manner of objects are appended to a central 
figure. Like the masks, these sculptures are exotic to our tradi- 
tion, although they function something like altarpieces, retain- 
ing the customary symmetry of the latter and avoiding the 
static only by the daring of the engineering, disguised as 
awkwardness. (The awkward is, of course, one of the regurgi- 
tative esthetics of modern art, culled from the primitive and 
slung in the face of efficiency on the one hand, and painterli- 
ness on the other.) 

Indeed, most of the works of this period, in styles too numer- 
ous to describe individually, justify a note to the effect that 
Smith has a predilection for taking positions in the middle of 
problems. He has certainly been continuously in the center 
of the sculpture-painting problem. That he is there may ac- 
count for his saying he has no credo. A credo would have 
made it easier for him, but it would also have cramped his 
style and would undoubtedly have deprived us of some of the 
best sculpture of this century. 


a Smith’s stubborn refusal to settle for one man- 
ner and one method, the recovery of balance and the 
renewed synthesis of vision occurring around 1950 formed 
truly an admirable feat. It was at this time that he began to 
produce the magnificent, courageous sculpture for which he is 
now widely known. He was able to reach back into his own 
work for sources and carry them forward. The Guggenheim 
fellowship he held for two years (1949-51) was surely a help 
in regaining serenity. He says this was his most abundant 
time; it was certainly one of the most confident. 

I speak of Smith’s courage intentionally. Considering the 
prejudice against sculpture oriented toward more or less one 
view, The Banquet, Australia, Hudson River Landscape and 
most of the Agricola series are victories pulled out of fore- 
warned defeats. Starkly linear, frequently described as tracery, 
they derive their third dimension largely from illusion, as a 
painting does. But the action backward and forward is ex- 
tremely subtle, yet extraordinarily positive, in the manner of 
natural structures; and searching them, one discovers Smith 
has addéd sométhing important to the concept of sculpture in 
general. The art, having been liberated in our time from the 
surface tension of the solid mass, and aerated, can legitimately 
bridge the gap between painting and sculpture, but from ex- 
actly the opposite direction taken by bas-relief and collage. 
Both of these modes produce form in the manner of a body 
under a blanket; there is more hidden than revealed. But 
Smith’s pieces can stand and function before a wall or against 
the sky and take space into their confidence, remaining unat- 
tached and liberated. If some people, riveted to categories, are 
inclined to say they are neither painting nor sculpture, then 
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Left, above: PILLAR OF SUNDAY, 1945, Left, below: AGRICOLA Iv, 1952. Below: 
Four of the vERTICALS to be shown at the Willard Gallery this month. From 
left to right: FORGING x, 1955-56, THE IRON WOMAN, 1954-56, MAN AND 
WOMAN IN THE CATHEDRAL, 1955-56, THE RAVEN, 1956. 


the esthetic satisfaction one experiences in their presence must 
go nameless. Even to say the works are limited to one view is 
not strictly correct, since the slightest movement of one’s head 
changes all the space-form relationships. Yet the sculptural 
reality remains eminently present. 

Smith has never been content to remain wedded to any 
past, not even his own. From the deep isolation of his Bolton 
Landing outpost are coming some new pieces which he calls 
Verticals. They are bound to raise new problems for every- 
one who sees them this month at the Willard Gallery. Some 
of these are simply flat steel bars wherein holes have been cut 
to permit the introduction of oversize slugs subsequently 
beaten flat, pushing the area around out in a manner anal- 
ogous to natural growth. Another one or two are two-inch 
steel bars beaten at certain points into the subtlest possible 
rhythmic relations. These, and the others, are decidedly mono- 
lithic. There may be a little of the element of dada in them, 
but then it may only be that they cannot yet be viewed in the 
light of any esthetic or ritual we now possess. 








THE 


CHRYSLER COLLECTION 


One of the great American collections of old masters 


and modern works goes on view in Portland, Oregon, 


the first stop in an 


Ox of the least talked about but nonetheless prevalent 
extensions of Malraux’s “musée imaginaire” is the nu- 
merous travelling exhibitions of works of art from both private 
and public collections which afford an opportunity for viewers 
to see in actuality those works of art which might otherwise 
have been known only through reproductions. As Malraux 
has pointed out, even so knowledgeable a critic as Baudelaire, 
in his time, “never set eyes on the masterpieces of El Greco, Mi- 
chelangelo, Masaccio, Piero della Francesca or Griinewald. . . .” 
Today with the availability of reproductions and even the 
increased travel of the very works of art themselves, critics, 
connoisseurs, and an appreciative public may have a view, and 
perhaps a taste, more catholic than was possible to any pre- 
vious age. 

A notable instance of art going to meet the viewer will 
take place this month when one hundred paintings from one 
of the world’s great private collections—that of Walter P. 
Chrysler, Jr.—will open at the Portland Art Museum in Ore- 
gon on March 2 on the first stage of a public journey to 
many of the country’s major museums. Although it repre- 
sents only a small part of the collection, which numbers some 
three thousand: works of art, the current exhibition includes 
masterworks from the Italian, French, Spanish, English, Dutch 
and Flemish schools, as well as significant works from the 
nineteenth century and modern -periods. 

Having begun his collecting at the age of fourteen with a 
Renoir landscape and, later the same year, a small Picasso, 
Mr. Chrysler has worked steadily both backwards in time to 
the old masters and forward to more contemporary develop- 
ments in building a representative collection of the great 
styles of the past and the present. In commenting upon his 
choice as a collector, he has stated that he tries to acquire 
“the work of artists at their strongest and freest technical 
point of development.” A generous selection of predomi- 
nantly modern paintings and sculpture from his collection 
went on view in Richmond and Philadelphia in 1941. In the 
present exhibition, however, the modern works take their 
place with old masters to form a representative selection of 
paintings from the late Renaissance to the work of present- 
day masters like Picasso and Braque. 

What viewers throughout the country will have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing, aside from such familiar masters as Rem- 
brandt, Rubens and Goya, are some less familiar works by 
important painters: the rich abundance of Vuillard’s pano- 
ramic view of a garden, The First Fruits, and Monet's 
Nymphéas, a huge shimmering and clouded canvas of a lily 
pond counterpointed with bright water lilies, a companion 
piece to which, partly through Mr. Chrysler’s enthusiastic 
suggestion, the Museum of Modern Art recently acquired 


extensive itinerary. 


and placed on view for the first time in New York (see ARTS, 
February, 1956). Another notable item is an early symbolist 
work by Gauguin, La Perte du pucelage, which, once con- 
sidered to be “a lost painting” and only rediscovered in 
1948, was acquired by Mr. Chrysler from the Silbermann 
Galleries in New York last year. Not a small contribution to 
the impressiveness of the current exhibition are the works 
of little-known painters who are still awaiting a more wide- 
spread appreciation; the ripe glowing canvases of the late 
Renaissance Italians, Bernardo Strozzi (The Martyrdom of St. 
Dorothea) and Donato Creti (Musical Group), and the Span- 
iard, Juan de Valdes Leal (The Dream of St. Joseph). Two 
Romantic painters whose lives and works have been the 
subject of a renewed interest are also represented: Géricault, 
by a large brooding landscape; Baron Gros, by the luminous 
sensualism of his Acis et Galatée. 

Travelling through the country in specially guarded vans 
along secret routes, the exhibition will proceed from the 
West Coast through the Midwest during the coming year. A 
tour of Eastern museums which will be announced later will 
end at Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts in 1957, prior to a Euro- 
pean exhibition schedule. 





The American itinerary 
Portland, Oregon 
PORTLAND ART MUSEUM, March 2-April 15, 1956 


Seattle, Washington 
SEATTLE ART MUSEUM, April 27-May 27 


San Francisco, California 
PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, June 12-July 11 





Los Angeles, California 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY MUSEUM, July 26-August 26 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS ART INSTITUTE. September 8-October 7 


St. Louis, Missouri 
CITY ART MUSEUM, October 19-November 18 


Kansas City, Missouri 
NELSON GALLERY OF ART, November 30-January 2, 1957 


Detroit, Michigan 
DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ART, January 18-February 17, 1957 


European itinerary to be announced. 
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Above: Donato Creti, MusICAL GRouP. These elegant and earnest musicians perpetuate a theme 
which engaged much earlier and later paintings, that of a concert, of individual figures function- 
ing ina harmony of graceful line and resonant color, and one which seemed to embody for 
many painters the wealth of humanistic ideas that was so much a part of the expression 
of the Italian Renaissance. This work by the eighteenth-century Bolognese mas- 
ter is typical of a number of less well-known painters (Reni, Strozzi, Cas- 
tiglione, Preti), whose inclusion in the current exhibition may afford 
for many a first acquaintance with such late Renaissance and 
Baroque masters. But with its glowing color and complex 
arrangement, it is, of course, a ripe visual experi- 
ence in its own right. 





THE CHRYSLER COLLECTION 


Left: Titian, PUTT PLAYING. Part of 
a decorative frieze which Titian 
painted for a large salon in his home 
in Venice and which suffered vari- 
ous depredations at the hands of a 
later inhabitant. Francesco Breve, 
who occupied Titian’s home in the 
early nineteenth century, once had 
the frieze covered with whitewash. 
Reconsidering, later, he had the can- 
vases stripped from the cornices and 
washed with water in order that the 
paintings might be sold. 


Below: Juan de Valdes Leal, THE DREAM OF ST. JosEPH. With its angel pointing to the white 
dove, a symbol of the Holy Ghost, this painting by a little-known seventeenth-century master 
takes as its subject, apparently, the first of three dreams which came to St. Joseph, as recorded 
in St. Matthew, “. .. when an angel of the Lord appeared to him in a dream, and said, Joseph, 
son of David, do not be afraid to take thy wife, Mary, to thyself, for it is by the power of the 
Holy Ghost that she has conceived this child. . . .” The cherubim, holding aloft a mirror, is, 
perhaps, a reference to Mary, one of whose titles is “mirror of justice.” 





Above: Frangois Boucher, PASTORALE: THE VEGETABLE VENDOR. A variation from the wan- 
ton and voluptuous nudes usually associated with this painter (the companion piece, 
representing a peasant boy fishing, is also part of the Chrysler Collection) this large 
panel once graced the walls of an aristocratic salon. Recalling, as it does, the stories 
of Marie Antoinette’s personal milking stool and her private chalet, at which 
members of the court were able to indulge in rustic simplicity, it pre- 
sents one of the ironic refinements of a class on the verge of disaster. 
And as the eye runs over the spilling abundance of the scene, 
that irony is probably only the more finely pointed up when 
it comes to rest upon the figures of the trussed lambs 
and the dead and sprawling hen at the left. 
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Right: Chardin, Les prunes. Although contempo- 
rary with Boucher, Chardin represents an opposite 
point of view from the refinements of court paint- 
ing. His genuine love of the ordinary and humble 
is readily apparent in his work and perhaps no- 
where more apparent than in his still lifes—a few 
homely objects touched by soft light and captured 
by the patience of his brush. In this particularly 
fine example of his simplicity, a bowl of dusky 
plums and a few luminous grapes and cherries 
stand out against a rich, dark ground. 


Left: Rembrandt, SAMSON THREAT- 
ENING HIS FATHER-IN-LAW. A work 
from the midpoint of the artist’s 
career, this painting had been 
variously known as “The Enraged 
Prisoner” or “Adolphus of Gel- 
dern Threatening His Old Father 
in Prison.” It is now known that 
the actual subject for this and 
two other versions of the com- 
position is Samson threatening 
his father-in-law for the return 
of his bride. 





Below: Cézanne, GIRL WITH DOLL. Two of the five Cézanne works in the Chrysler Collection will 
go on view in the present exhibition. An early bather (LE BAIGNEUR AU ROCHER), 

a theme which preoccupied many of his works, will supplement this painting of Cézanne’s maturity, a 
masterful composition of subtly modulated, soft blue-grays that is one of the highpoints both of the 
exhibition and of Cézanne’s art. 
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Below: Rubens, PORTRAIT OF THE ARCHDUCHESS ISABELLA CLARA EUGENIA. A man of the 
world, painter, diplomat, businessman, Rubens stands out as one of the most vital and industrious men of 
his times. He moved in a world of important and powerful figures, many of whom, as in the painting shown 
here, became the subjects of his canvases. His was a hardy nature; even a defeat failed to lose him a com- 
mission or to interfere with his capacities as a painter. Having lost, once, in important diplomatic nego- 
tiations with the Spanish envoy to The Hague, Rubens was, nevertheless, able to execute, on commission, 
a successful portrait of that gentleman. 
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Above: Chaim Soutine, LE VALET DE 
CHAMBRE. To his paintings of hotel 
employees, Soutine brought the sharp, 
penetrating psychological insight that is 
demonstrated in this characterization of an 
alert, prim, slightly cynical valet, whose 
understanding of human nature has been 
expanded by contact with some of its 
more intimate aspects, who has undoubt- 
edly been “tipped off” to the values of 
silence, and who now looks out at the 
world, one eye cocked for new possibili- 
ties, the other jaded by what it has al- 
ready seen. 


Below: Paolo Veronese, THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WITH ANGELS, 
APPEARING TO SAINTS ANTHONY ABBOT AND PAUL, THE HER- 
MIT. Both of these saints fled into the Egyptian desert in the third century in 
order to avoid the life of sensual indulgence that confronted them in the 
cities. Since that time their lives have continued to be a subject of interest. 
It was after hearing a report of the life of St. Anthony that St. Augustine’s 
dramatic conversion took place, and St. Jerome, in discussing Anthony’s visit 
to Paul, insists upon the genuineness of a satyr who was said to have directed 
Anthony and asked for his intercession. During the Renaissance, a reported 
conversation between them was frequently a theme for painters. In this 
sixteenth-century version, commissioned for the Church of St. Benedict in 
Mantua, their conversation is interrupted by the appearance of the Virgin 
and Child with angels. 
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tbove: Simon Vouet, LA VIERGE AU RAMEAU. This 
child with the knowing look, the mother leaning over in 
plump solicitude, suggest the influence of Caravaggio upon 
the painter during his stay in Italy. Recalled to France in 
1627 by Louis XIII, he executed this painting around 1640 


for Louis Hesselin, the Royal Exchequer under the succeed- 
ing king. 


Right: Paul Gauguin, LA PERTE DU PUCELAGE. One of the most 
recent acquisitions of the Chrysler Collection is this early 
work of the French painter, executed at a time when 
Gauguin was frequenting symbolist literary circles in Paris. 
The nude figure of the girl, reposing in a sombre Breton 
landscape, has been interpreted as presenting the symbol of 
virginal adolescence yielding to the “demon of desire,” the 


symbol for which seems to recall those “little foxes” of the 
Bible that spoil the vine. 
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BY DORE ASHTON 


HEN the late Benedetto Croce was asked by a student if 

he believed in the evil eye, he answered, “I don’t believe 
in it—but it exists!” So it is with the “School of Paris,” which 
so often seems to have the attributes of a myth, composed as 
it is of a heterogeneous community of painters from many 
countries outside France who have nonetheless made them- 
selves heirs to that nation’s great tradition. Such “Parisians” 
are more likely to be Spaniards, Rumanians, Slavs, Poles, or, 
once in a while, provincial Frenchmen. Yet, whether one be- 
lieves in it or not, the “School of Paris” does exist as an 
artistic fact. 

The modern ethos of this “school” comes from a generation 
which made Paris the germinal center of Western art during 
the first decades of the century. “Parisians” at that time in- 
cluded such formidable names as Gris, Picasso, Brancusi, Sou- 
tine, Lipchitz and Chagall, all of whom had come from abroad 
to participate in the radical transformation of artistic values 
which characterized the period. Now, at the half-century, there 
is a middle generation which includes painters who were for 
the most part born just after this wave of esthetic revolution 
at the turn of the century and just before the onslaught of 
the counter-revolutions. They were too young to participate 
in the latter, which had been led by men like Ernst, Miro, 
Breton and Duchamp. It is a generation which has suffered a 
high mortality rate, in the artistic sense. Many of its members 
who came from foreign cities seeking their inspiration in Paris 
fell between decades, so to speak, and it was their historical 
fate to become wretched eclectics, quavering echoes of an 
earlier and more august chorus. 

Those who stood their ground in the face of this predica- 
ment now constitute the “new” School of Paris. They include 
a number of influential abstract artists, such as Hartung, 
Vasarely, Bazaine, Poliakoff and Schneider, to mention only 
a few. Their “school” is more dispersed, perhaps, and less his- 
torically commanding, but it is a school nonetheless which 
advances an established tradition. 


HEN I decided to visit one of these painters last summer 

—André Lanskoy—it was because he had come to repre- 
sent this new School of Paris in a particularly vivid way. All 
that I knew about him was what his paintings and a dour pho- 
tograph had told me, and as I climbed the stairs of an old 
bourgeois apartment building in the Avenue Mozart, that pho- 
tograph of Lanskoy loomed very sharply in my mind, bringing 
with it a new image. It was an image of an Asian physiognomy, a 
descendant of Ghengis Khan, a broad-boned, almond-eyed 
round-headed image of a nomadic tribesman. He was pic- 
tured sitting bolt upright in his chair, and a stubble of beard 
outlined the deep shadow beneath his cheekbones. It was 
strange to associate this face with France—and at that, I 
thought, what Lanskoy expresses is really something inevitably 
related to his having been born a Russian. For in the paint- 
ings I had seen, I found the same ebullient lust to know every 
gradation of experience that one finds in the great Russian 
writers of the nineteenth century. Like them, Lanskoy has a 
predilection for cumulative sensual data, building detail on 
detail until prolific cascades of detail saturate the eye in an 
overwhelming climax. This Russianness is not to be mistaken 


LANSKO) 






for the melancholy aspects of the Russian creators. Rather, it 
represents the joie-de-vivre strain which one finds in many of 
the generous Russian spirits. I think it is this which distin- 
guishes Lanskoy from his confréres in the Paris school, many 
of whom stress the traditional “Gallic” qualities in painting— 
i.e., the well-made picture, the good taste, the careful “cuisine” 
—at the expense of others. In Lanskoy, painting often goes 
beyond the conventions associated with French art, display- 
ing an enthusiasm and lustiness a bit too flagrant for many a 
French eye. 

In Lanskoy the Russian origins and temperamental tenden- 
cies are always present. They were first noted by Wilhelm 
Uhde in 1928 when he singled out a few of the young foreign 
artists who provided leavening in that rather flat period. In 
a book that year, when Lanskoy was twenty-six years old, 
Uhde wrote, “There are a few Russians whose names have 
appeared . . . Let us cite Count Lanskoy in whom the talent 
and genius compete to attain an end which we cannot dis- 
tinguish yet. The spontaneity of his artistic manner manifests 
itself in his preference for interiors peopled a la Dostoevsky.” 

When I arrived at Lanskoy’s apartment, breathless from the 
long climb, he opened the door with a quick smile and a hur- 
ried handshake. He was the very Tartar I had imagined. He 
led me into a high-ceilinged studio—a conventional living 
room, actually, which had been commandeered decades ago for 
the artist’s purposes, judging from the thick film of mottled oil 
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STILL LIFE WITH FLOWERS AND FRUITS, 1930; one of the early paintings in- 
cluded in next month’s exhibition at Fine Arts Associates, N. Y. 


paint on the parquet floor—and motioned me into an ancient 
arm chair in which I had to clear a way among open books 
and papers. He stood, a middle-statured man in an old, check- 
ered jacket, baggy at the elbows, in the middle of the room. 
His nervous gestures were those of a shy subaltern. 

Lanskoy is reticent, gentle, a little awkward with strangers. 
As he moved about restlessly, one could not help noticing the 
remnants of notes, old letters, newspaper clippings, and for- 
gotten tea cups strewn on a table at one end of the room. 
Next to my broken-down fauteuil was a wall of bookshelves: 
collected editions of Pushkin, Turgenev, Kafka and a number 
of French poets. Somewhere in the middle of the room was a 
makeshift palette thickly encrusted with old colors. It was a 
comfortable room which gave every evidence of an intensely 
lived life. 

All the while Lanskoy stood in silence as if waiting for an 
urgent message. To break into it somehow, I spoke of the 
Russian authors, and then of movies, which, I discovered, 
Lanskoy adores. It was difficult, staring as I was at the two 
brilliant, rhapsodic paintings Lanskoy had just brought back 
from the Midi, to ask the questions of an interview. But when 
I finally did ask for a few biographical details, Lanskoy began 
in short, pithy statements to outline his early years. 

He was born in Moscow in 1902. He grew up in St. Peters- 
burg, where, at the age of fifteen, he visited an artists’ cabaret. 
‘There he saw murals of Soudeikine, then a famous set designer. 
The kind of folk patterning and traditional color Soudeikine 
employed was to turn up a few years later in Lanskoy’s early 
work. In 1919 he was in Kiev with his regiment. Two years 
after that he managed to get to Paris. “I began to paint the 
very night I arrived.” He found Soudeikine in Paris, studied 
a short time with him, but discovered the theatre designer 
could teach him very little about painting. By 1923, Lanskoy 
had already been noticed by the famous dealer Zborowsky, 
who bought two paintings from him. Then in 1924 he sold 
several canvases to the Galerie Vavin-Raspail. “It was there 
one day I saw a man wearing a long overcoat—to his ankles— 
with a monocle, standing in front of my painting. It was a 
time of misery, and I hoped it would be a client. When I went 
home, I found that a man of the same description had come 
during my absence and bought a painting. It was Uhde. The 
next day he bought out my entire studio.” One year later, in 
1925, Lanskoy had his first major exhibition at the Galerie 
Bing. He was twenty-three years old. 

So much Lanskoy told me, but without enthusiasm. Facts do 
not interest him much. Then, after a brief pause, he brightened 
and said, “You would like to see my early work?” Without 


waiting for my reply, he was at the telephone arranging with 
the dealer who has custody of his early work for us to look at 
it in fifteen minutes. Lanskoy’s insistence that we go immedi- 
ately interested me. Apparently this was an artist who had 
never broken the direct line and rhythm of his creative mono- 
logue, who had never had to disavow his own past. He still 
harbored a special affection for his first creations. (In fact, 
he later wrote to me that “I have never altered my style, but 
the means of expression have evolved to express the same sen- 
sations. Fundamentally I have always stayed the same.”’) 

With the decision to move on, Lanskoy seemed more relaxed, 
and a most charming, endearing smile hovered on his face. I 
think he was delighted at the prospect of showing someone 
this work of the past. “I must go,” he said with a half-apolo- 
getic, half-ironic grin, “to put on a handsome costume.” He 
disappeared into the next room, leaving me to contemplate 
the tiny watercolors and the Midi oils. 


a oils were in the idiom which has brought Lanskoy con- 
siderable acclaim during the past few years, works of the 
same vibrating intensity I had seen at the Galerie Carré where 
Lanskoy shows his present work in Paris. [The Fine Arts Asso- 
ciates in New York will exhibit his work in April.] In one 
there were the tender pinks and blues of the Midi, applied 
in assertive, rhyming strokes (a blue with a pink refrain) 
which at times resolved themselves in flesh colors, ochres and 
earth and sea colors. Color for Lanskoy is the same emotional 
component that it was for Van Gogh, and he uses it as sweetly 
and as bluntly as that master. (Who can forget Van Gogh's 
bitter complaint that Parisians could not appreciate the neces- 
sary “crude” aspects of painting?) In Lanskoy’s other large 
painting, the canvas, underpainted warm gray, was covered 
with swinging lines and the colors of the prism. The lusty 
address of Lanskoy’s brush speaks of excitement and spontane- 
ous discovery, but also it always conveys the essential harmony 
of his experience. This is not a subtle painting. Its vivacious 
impulse is strengthened by blacks lacing through the landscape, 
black which—as some poet has said—is ten times black. The 
surfaces of the two paintings were themselves expressive, made 
for an almost cartographical analysis with planes of thickness 
and thinness manipulated deftly, always pulling the eye inward 
and upward. Just before, Lanskoy had commented that his 
eye was his means, and that “light decides all.” The decisive 
light in these paintings was a vibrating entity filled with the 
anima of the Midi. 

I was about to examine a small watercolor when Lanskoy 
reappeared, looking pale in a freshly shaved state, and stand- 
ing awkwardly in a dark suit and tie, still smiling at himself 
for this folly of the beau costume. We drove along the wide 


THE SMELL OF THE WATER, 195]; Louis Carré Gallery, Paris. 
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boulevards in a dignified old taxi, and Lanskoy sat stiff and 
proper, contained by a suit donned, it seemed, only on offi- 
cial occasions. When we reached the dealer's, he sprang out, 
paid the driver and, with a boyish eagerness, led me into the 
staid, brown-walled gallery. He was respectfully greeted by 
several employees, and an old man in a worker’s smock came 
forward, asking which ones Madame wished to see. “Well, per- 
haps not all,” Lanskoy answered questioningly at me, “but sev- 
eral?” I nodded, and as the clerk turned to go, Lanskoy called 
out, “Wait, did you hear about Stockholm?” Turning half 
toward me, half toward to the old man, he laughingly an- 
nounced, “Someone stole a painting of mine, right from the 
gallery in Stockholm. And they can’t find him either.” He 
shrugged like a Parisian, but secretly I think Lanskoy was 
pleased and flattered by the theft. He certainly was amused. 

The clerk returned with two canvases. Lanskoy and I looked 
on silently together. The first was a carnival scene painted in 
1922. Lanskoy has said that he had been influenced inwardly by 
Van Gogh and in an exterior way by Matisse. Both were evi- 
dent in the two paintings. The second oil of 1925 depicted a 
restaurant, all in smoky blues and light pinks, filled with inti- 
mate details characteristic of Lanskoy to this day. These two 
paintings were of the period when he was discovered by Uhde 
and Zborowski, and it may well have been the primitive sim- 
plicity of sentiment which attracted those two who were so 
involved with primitives and expressionists. 

The third painting we looked at was done sometime be- 
tween 1925 and 1930, and could well have been the one de- 


THE HARVEST, 1954; Louis Carré Gallery, Paris. 


scribed by Uhde as “peopled a la Dostoyevsky.” It was a 
remarkable work, for in it Lanskoy invested the essence of his 
own personality in the color and form. In spite of the long 
road he has travelled since, all the autographic elements were 
present in that early picture. It was an interior, a living room 
with a scarlet chair, a pink mirror, a bright green fireplace, 
and on the elaborately patterned rug, a wondrous flower. That 
enormous flower twists and turns and struggles to dominate the 
entire picture. A family group becomes incidental to this 
inventory of an environment. Lanskoy’s style, established in 
this painting, fits well into the eclecticism of the period. In 
the late twenties and early thirties, the painters best known 
were those who had broken with cubism but had not replaced 
it with anything as vital. A catalogue of the period might in- 
clude the satirized bathers of Van Dongen, the ineffable lovers 
and chickens of Chagall, Robert Delaunay’s Olympic runners and 
the still lifes by Derain—all going back, as some painters are 
today, to a dream of reality. 

Lanskoy had been right to show me these early paintings, 
for in them I found keys to his artistic personality not avail- 
able elsewhere. His basic ideas were established early, and he 
retained them firmly ever after. This is true particularly in his 
handling of color, which has been faithful to the same tender, 
emotional conception since his beginnings. Lanskoy is an 
extraordinary colorist and has never betrayed his instincts. The 
colors, somewhat muted perhaps, in the interior scene can be 
found in his abstractions today. But now they are heightened, 
carried to their absolute pitch, and the reticence of the young 
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mained a kind of naturalist. In the past few years a host of 
Parisian artists have turned their backs on the strictly-com- 
posed, non-objective canvas in reaching toward an amalgam 
of expressionism and cubism. The whole rash of “tachistes,” 
those painters who tried to paint an “inner reality,” or a visual 
metaphor for experience, reflects a trend in the Paris school 
toward an idiom similar to Lanskoy’s. But with this important 
difference: Lanskoy has never allowed himself the luxury of a 
totally subjective style. He has always kept one eye on nature. 


W* looked first at a painting of 1945 in which he had played 
with vertical forms. A rather stiff, even derivative paint- 
ing it was, but it had an ebullience which was just on the 
threshold of what later became his unique style. By 1951, 
Lanskoy launched fully into his idea of abundance, with thou- 
sands of vertical shafts and forms pressing upwards, flurries of 
strokes, an excited, full-blown effort to capture the minutiae 
of a tremendous natural experience. 

As Lanskoy showed me each painting he would tell me the 
titles: “The Harvest, Ten O’Clock in the Morning, Day of 
Promise, The Smell of Water.” Why, I asked, does he title 
them? Does he always begin with a specific theme? “No, not 
always,” he replied, “though I used always to be faithful to 
the first idea. I never would, for example, change a still life 





DAY OF PROMISE, 1955; Louis Carré Gallery, Paris. 


Left: FOR WEEKDAYS, 1955; 2834” x 3254”; Louis Carré Gallery, Paris. 





into a landscape. But now, I obey the law of the picture.” 
(Lanskoy has amplified this statement in an article in a French 
publication in which he wrote, “The law of the painting . . . a 
battle of a world which wants to organize itself and dominate 
chaos. Each painting contains in itself a world which is the 
reflection of the universe, reflected by the eye of the painter.”’) 

“I think,” Lanskoy added after reflecting several minutes, 
“that I am as far from abstraction as I am from figurative 
painting; I do non-figurative painting after nature. Or rather, 
after life.” 

After this Lanskoy became quiet. I sensed that he felt he 
had almost said too much. Like many good painters, he is wary 
of too much talk about painting. Once in an interview he 
reprimanded a reporter, saying, “What good is it to look for 
a beginning or an end? Above the conflict of abstract-vs.-figura- 
tive painting there is the continuity of painting.” 

Lanskoy’s stance in the School of Paris today is firm. He has 
the courage to work with colors a thousand degrees more in- 
tense than any predecessor; to avoid subtlety of means; to work 
toward effecting an equilibrium of the senses, particularly the 
visual. His life and work are one, joined in a search for new 
relationships which will reveal the interpretation of life. 
Above all, as a member of the painting community, Lanskoy 
enriches the School of Paris with his rare statements of physi- 
cal and moral joy. 





THE KRESS COLLECTION 


An exhibition at the National Gallery in Washington displays 


impressive additions to America’s store of art. 





Antoine Watteau: CERES 


a National Gallery of Art in Washington this year observes 
its fifteenth anniversary, and a major feature of the cele- 
bration will be a loan exhibition, opening on March 18, of 
an important group of works acquired in the last five years 
by the late Samuel Kress and by Mr. Rush Kress and the Kress 
Foundation. The exhibition, which includes works by Griine- 
wald, Holbein, Titian, Tintoretto, El Greco, Watteau and 
Fragonard, comprises seventy paintings and twenty-four pieces 
of sculpture. If the past policy of the Kress Foundation is fol- 
lowed, many of these works will one day be offered to the Gal- 
lery as gifts—and will bring further splendor to the already 
magnificent Samuel H. Kress Collection. 

It was in 1939 that the Kress Collection first came into 
prominence before the country as a whole. In that year Samuel 
Kress donated his extraordinary assemblage of Italian paint- 
ings and sculpture to the National Gallery, which then was 
under construction. This collection of nearly four hundred 
works, together with the original Mellon Donation, formed 
the initial array of treasures displayed to the public when the 
National Gallery opened its doors in 1941. Mr. Kress’s gift in- 
cluded a number of paintings which added decidedly to the 
impressiveness of the opening—the Allendale Adoration of 
Giorgione’s, Duccio’s The Calling of the Apostles Peter and 
Andrew, Bellini’s Portrait of a Condottiere, Sassetta’s Meeting 
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of St. Anthony and St. Paul, and the Christ at the Sea of Galt- 
lee ascribed to Jacopo Tintoretto but which may also be con- 
sidered as a possible El Greco. 

The paintings making up this original donation formed a 
gift that was munificent indeed, but the greatest treasures of 
the Kress Collection have come as subsequent additions. Mr. 
Samuel Kress was in poor health for a number of years before 
his death in 1955, and the responsibility of guiding the growth 
of the Collection devolved upon his younger brother, Mr. Rush 

continued on page 49 


Right: Jean-Honoré Fragonard, THE SWING. This pastoral scene was 
painted probably around 1765, after the artist’s return from Italy, for the 
sweeping, decorative landscape is undoubtedly based on drawings made 
near Rome, particularly at the Villa d’Este, where he had spent a summer 
with his friend and fellow artist Hubert Robert. The critic Nolhac has 
plausibly suggested that this work and BLINDMAN’s BUFF (also in the Kress 
Collection) originally formed the right and left halves of a single com- 
position. The significance of the originally undivided canvas is emphasized 
by Nolhac when he compares it with the FETE DE SAINT-CLOUD in the Ban- 
que de France: “. . . a capital piece in the oeuvre of Fragonard, as impor- 
tant, as happily solved as the FETE DE SAINT-CLoUD, and better constructed.” 
Acquired by the Kress Collection in 1954. 
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THE KRESS COLLECTION 


Kress, and the trustees of the Foundation. 

Within the past decade they have accomplished near mira- 
cles in adding to America’s store of art. Masterpieces of the 
first order are extremely rare in the international market to- 
day; more and more of these works have entered the permanent 
collections of museums, and of those which remain theoretically 
accessible in private hands, most are hedged about with nation- 
al restrictions on the export of significant artistic examples. 


Left: Master of Heiligenkreuz, DEATH OF ST. CLARE. The anonymous 
painter of this work, who was active in the early fifteenth century, was 
named after a diptych from the Cistercian monastery of Heiligenkreuz in 
Lower Austria. An itinerant artist, probably of French origin, he left traces 
of his activity in regions as remote as East Prussia. The present work de- 
picts the vision of St. Clare, who, in her last moments, saw the Blessed 
Virgin approach to comfort her. Mary, attended by six saints, supports the 
chin of the dying nun. In attitudes of grief and prayer are four sisters of 
the order founded by St. Clare. Christ is shown in heaven holding the soul 
of St. Clare, a small white-robed figure with a golden crown symbolic of 
her eternal reward. This painting originally formed the right wing of a 
diptych from a monastery in Germany; the other half, representing the 
death of the Virgin Mary, is in the Cleveland Museum. Acquired by the 
Kress Collection in 1951. 


Master of St. Bartholomew: 
BAPTISM OF CHRIST 


Under these circumstances Mr. Rush Kress and the trustees of 
the Foundation have had to exercise a far-ranging vigilance 
and act with prompt decision. In Liechtenstein they acquired 
Chardin’s The Attentive Nurse, which had originally been pur- 
chased from the artist by the ruler of the principality and had 
remained in the collection of the reigning family ever since. 
In Switzerland they secured the Collection’s famed Madonna 
and Child by Diirer. Their greatest coup, however, was the 
acquisition from Sir Francis Cook of a number of paintings 
which included the Adoration of the Magi tondo by Fra An- 
gelico and Fra Filippo Lippi. 

The Kress Collection has now mounted to well above two 
thousand paintings and sculptures, and its catalogue is studded 
with glorious names. The Collection, however, is extraordinary 
not only for its vast scope, but for the unprecedented way in 
which it is utilized for the benefit of the public. While con- 
stantly strengthening the array of works exhibited at the Na- 
tional Gallery, the Kress Foundation has developed a regional 
gallery program whereby museums from Portland to New 
Orleans, from Birmingham to Honolulu, have shared in the 
riches of the Collection, through both loans and donations. 
Boldly amassed and magnanimously administered, the Kress 
Collection represents one of the most imaginative enterprises 
in the art world of today. 





NOTES ON 
COLLAGE 


BY BARBARA GUEST 


Jeanne Coppel, 1955; France. At the Rose Fried 
Gallery. 


An international exhibition of paste-ups 
reveals an art which has always lived of 
its wits. 


T was the dadaists in their elevation of the “ready-made,” 

the “thrown-away,” and the specifically non-art object who 
first exploited the art of paste-ups in a programmatic way, al- 
though Picasso had already used collage for more traditional 
purposes before them. Old stamps, bits of paper, theatre tick- 
ets, bottle labels, the flora and fauna of the gutter—such were 
the materials used by Kurt Schwitters to make his picture- 
poems. The collage became the gracious joke. As the dadaists 
hated “culture,” so they cultivated their dislike of art-for-art’s- 
sake by proving that the content of art existed also outside the 
arts and could be found expressly in the commonplace; particu- 
larly, the banal was felt to contain a spectacular artistic center. 
Hence Schwitters’ love for the cigar wrapping. As Tristan 
Tzara has written, “The so-called noblesse of art, which 
prompted so many false sentiments that only the most sordid 
conventionalism might pride itself in them, Schwitters opposes 
with the most ‘vulgar’ means of expression.” 

Picasso had grasped at collage as another means of using new 
materials in plastic form. His collages are cubist paintings, as 
are those of Braque and Gris. In them we locate volume specif- 
ically plastic, without mystery or poetry; there the material of 
this art, such as newsprint, finds its meaning only within the 
painting. 

But Max Ernst, advancing from the same position as Schwit- 
ters, went further than the use of the “vulgar” to explore its 
fantasy; he turned the cigar wrapping inside out and found a 
statue with the head of a bird. Thus we can see that collage has 
many attitudes; it has different uses for different artists, and 
begins to have a history. Wire, string, nails, staples supplant 
the bottle of paste; yet it still remains based on the principle 
of Duchamp’s “ready-made.” A collage can never be sum- 
moned, as a painting, from nature; the pre-existence of its 
parts must be acknowledged as each artist evokes something 
essential in its personality. And we. remember in viewing a 
collage that the materials of which it is composed have many 
uses—by an association of ideas, to evoke a visual poem; by a 
collision of materials, to surprise and startle; by the selection 
of one found-object, to provide the most private means pos- 
sible to evoke esthetic pleasure. . . . 


HE International Collage Exhibition at the Rose Fried Gal- 

lery (February 13 to March 17) is an assemblage of the 
collages of “Early Modern Masters” and “Younger” American, 
French, German, Spanish, British, Italian, Belgian and Swiss 
artists. Because collage is a more temporal, conditioned tech- 
nique, some of the collages of the early masters do show signs 
of age, of fading grandeur. The design is there and the mar- 
velous, sudden inspiration which is part of the automata of 
collage, but one begins to be aware of an atmosphere of the 
past full of old menus and program notes. The lace is turning 
brown, as the lace on a Degas dancer, and the playing cards of 
Severini’s collage are wilted. Crotti, whose brilliant, whimsical 
design in space for no reason whatsoever, an ambivalent bal- 
loon floating in pure dada air—even Crotti’s colors have gone 
a little limp. Picasso has taken care to preserve his newsprint 
with varnish—but after all, he is a professional who cares very 
much for survival. Possibly the pure collage, like the pure dada 
poem, wasn’t supposed to last after midnight. Neither Braque 
nor Gris has lost his original valor; these masters have given 
to collage their own rules, not subject to the law of decay. Simi- 
larly, the work shown here by Sonia Delaunay is like a paint- 
ing, only it is colored paper, not oil pigment, that produces its 
effect. Miro, whose little miracle on sandpaper is also included 
in the exhibition, has also made his own rules for the game. 
But Dubuffet’s little paper men marching across a surface like 
that in a Dubuffet painting have entered into the game, and 
the paper men look extremely mortal. Matisse called his col- 
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lages “cut-outs,” and they resulted trom his infirmity; utterly 
beautiful, they must be viewed as part of the master design of 
his life’s work, not properly frail and instinctively self-destruc- 
tive as true collage. Yet Magnelli, on the other hand, shows a 
recent collage made of fabric which indicates that he is perhaps 
finer as a collage artist than as a painter. 

Among the “younger” artists, the Americans shown here are 
the most disappointing. They don’t, with the exception of Ann 
Ryan, Vicente and perhaps Goodnough, get into the true spirit 
of the thing. Their collages lack the esprit de combat which 
comes naturally to the Europeans. There is not exactly an hon- 
orable regard for the form. Perhaps Americans still regard art 
too seriously to consider its variety. The “younger” French are 
much more in line with their predecessors. Jeanne Coppel, 
Pillet, Karskaya, Sauer, Trygguadottir, Wostan have all made 
collages that are lively and new. These: artists prove that this 
medium is not static, but capable again of surprise and beauty. 
The Swiss, having perfected graphic art, have now brought it 
over to collage, but however much one admires their tech- 
nique, it is not collage pure. Spencer of Britain and the Span- 
iard, Suro, have carried the dada idea along, she with an un- 
decipherable code of dots and he with a frank assemblage of 
numbers which would have delighted le grand maitre, Picabia. 

Unlike painting, collage offers no promise to the future. It 
exists the moment the paste jar is opened. It began quite by 
chance and has always lived off its wits. Like the beggar maid 
its clothes are not its own, and like the Sleeping Beauty, it is 
enchanted. 


Juro Kubicek, 1953; Germany. 
At the Rose Fried Gallery. 


Greta Sauer; France. At the Rose Fried Gallery. 








MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY LEO STEINBERG 
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ULIO GoNnzALEz died fourteen years ago in a suburb of Paris. 
J Now for the first time his collected works in metal sculp- 
ture are being shown in this country. Until April 8 they will 
occupy the main floor of the Museum of Modern Art, then 
move to Minneapolis for display from May 8 to June 17. 

At the time of his death, Gonzalez’ work was very slightly 
known, except to brother artists. Some of his sculpture had 
been included in various Paris and Brussels exhibitions, and 
his name occurred in a few scattered articles. In 1936 the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art was the first public institution to acquire 
a Gonzalez—an open construction of welded iron, called simply 
Head, but of such originality and power that it was able to 
inspire a whole school of post-War sculpture in America. Then 
four years ago, a half-dozen of his major pieces turned up in 
the Museum’s “Twentieth Century Sculpture” exhibition; 
whereupon the Woman Combing Her Hair passed into the 
permanent collection, giving New York two of Gonzalez’ finest 
works. 

Watching them over these past years I sometimes wondered 
at the old saw which declares beauty to be only skin-deep— 
and which thinks itself profound whereas it is particularly 
shallow. For the proverb acknowledges only the beauty of 
closed, compact forms as they reveal themselves in patent sur- 
faces. It hails from a baby-stage of thought which relates to 
things by dabbling and paddling everywhere, and which can 
not conceive without grasping. 

There exists another order of bodily beauty which has 
nothing to do with the surfaced physique; it is the beauty 
which our body borrows from the bend of a baroque staircase 
as it molds the path of our climb; in which a driver partici- 
pates as he rounds a well-banked curve in the road. It is the 
beauty of a gesture which even a misshapen limb might de- 
scribe, or which a skater unfolds in the duration of motion. It 
is the beauty of the diagonal you make striding into the wind; 
of the lean upright you perform when you stretch your full 
height; of all those lines of force which traverse the felt inte- 
riors of the body. And it is a beauty which flows more inti- 
mately from the sources of freedom and life, depending so little 
on accidents of superficial structuration, and so much more on 
what we do. 

This beauty is the theme of Julio Gonzalez—one of the great- 
est sculptors of our time. His figures of sheet metal, iron 
rods and strips are insistently human, and as representational 
as empathy will make them. Abstract they are only to those 
who seek their prototypes among forms of external knowledge. 
But the kingdom of Gonzalez is within you, and his types are 
the internal aspirations of your body and mine. 

It is said—by healthy pagans—that there is no living the 
good life without pride of body. That pride had been restored 
to Western man when the Renaissance (some would say the 
high gothic) sculptors recovered the classical form and posited 
man as self-centered and self-motivated, and equipped for life 
in freedom and efficiency. Thereafter, Narcissus gazed continu- 
ally into the mirror of his art—till he lost faith in the image. 
Turning from reflection to introspection, he came to doubt 
whether it was truly he that was being reflected, whether 
some less silvered instrument might not yield a more faith- 
ful portrait, and whether even that would be worth looking 
at. By the time this century came around, the Narcissus 
in our art had grown cold to the charm of his own figure. 
A great recent critic once tried to account for the superiority 
of African statues over Western figure sculpture by pointing 
out, that, since the human body is shaped much like a 
starfish, no realistic rendering of it can hope to come to a 
good end. And a famous modern sculptor complained of the 
gratuitous tyranny which requires an artist to put exactly two 
eyes in a face when perhaps the rhythm of the piece would 
be best served by one. Gradually the human figure drained 
out of Western Art. Its symmetry had grown uninteresting, its 
vaunted beauty had become an irritant, and its alleged auton- 


Left; Julio Gonzalez: WOMAN WITH A MIRROR, 1936; collection Mme 
Roberta Gonzalez, Arcueil, Seine. 
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omy, a mockery. In its classical mode the figure made its last 
significant appearance in the work of Rodin and Degas; and 
there that friendly form, as if submissive to a law of entropy, is 
surely threatened with imminent dissolution. 

In Rodin’s later work anatomy is no longer a fixed rule, 
anterior to each human body; it has become the fleeting figura- 
tion of a moment, always transient and unique. Already in 
his Head of Sorrow the salient midline of the face is dislodged, 
shifting as flour shifts in a sack, and separating the head into 
odd halves along a ridge that runs through summit of eye- 
brow, malar process and cheek. The energies that stir behind 
the classical facade are growing restive, and cannot be dammed 
up much longer. 

As a concept of energy and form this is precocious, but as a 
body concept it is the late fruit of the Renaissance, touched 
by what wine growers in France call pourriture noble—the fine 
putrescence of the grape that is past ripeness. 

For a better estimate of Degas we had an opportunity sev- 
eral months ago when Knoedler’s, for the first time, showed 
over a hundred of the artist’s wax originals—very different 
from the familiar bronze casts. Those unforgettable small fig- 
ures of nude girls and horses were done by an old man who 
was fast losing his sight. He groped his vision into wax, and 
with such sensitivity, and from so deep a source, that the 
emerging bodies seemed to have sloughed, or not yet donned, 
some outer skin. Beyond all nakedness, they posed in such an 
utterness of physical surrender, such fresh, incredulous sur- 
prise at their own incarnation, that all their action, tubbing, 
scrubbing, and what not, seemed but to say, ““This is my body.” 
Against these little waxes, all the nude statuary I have seen 
looks almost exo-skeletal, the hardened, time-tempered integu- 
ment of external anatomy hiding what is body beneath a 
harness of antique design. Degas’s statues vibrated with the 
tremor of a nerve exposed, so gingerly were they in trying 
themselves out, so recent was their fall out of their author’s 
brooding into flesh of their own. Their materiality appeared 
provisional and tentative, their surface, vulnerable and un- 
touchable, like a bird’s body or an infant’s skull held in the 
hollow hand. 

In Degas, as in Rodin, the human form as a stable system 
seems doomed beyond hope of endurance. 

What happened after that we know. Our body became not 
the hero, but the victim of life. If it survived in our art, it was 
by submitting to an inhuman rigidity, a demonic possession, 
or as the accident of impersonal physical forces. We got the 
dissections of the cubist sculptors, the primitivist fetishes of 
one school, and the glassy constructs of another. We admired 
the foetal biomorphs of Arp (to whom “Art that upholds the 
vanity of man is sickening”) and the pebbled, ocean-worn 
anatomies of Henry Moore. In the hushed forms of Brancusi 
we watched the unexperienced purity of Platonic ideas; and in 
the figures of Lachaise a ballooning buoyancy which never 
appertained to man. Deprived of its own qualities, the human 
body had to borrow virtues from all alien things—just as primi- 
tive man, conscious only of his physical inadequacy, must ap- 
propriate the swiftness, potency or antlered radiance of his 
totem animals. 

Those sculptors who continued to present the figure in tra- 
ditional classic array paid for indulging their nostalgia by the 
loss of significance. Why this should be I don’t precisely know, 

being no expert zeitgeistologist. In even Maillol and Despiau— 
there is a drowsiness about their forms which fails to tax our 
sensibility where we are most awake. 


Wwe this century, then, Julio Gonzalez stands almost 
alone, the rare blend of an artist who is both modern 
and a humanist. Modern he is because his forms are vital, open 
processes in space. He is a humanist, firstly, because man is 
his lasting theme, and his works, when they seem least anthro- 
pomorphic, are (to coin a crushing word) most anthropo-kine- 
matic. And secondly, because the kind of motion that he finds 
in man tends to be proudful, energetic, free, eliciting not pity 
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or recoil, as does so much of modern art, but admiration. 

His irons swag with the déhanchement of a gothic madonna 
or lift themselves with an alerted swagger like Donatello’s 
St. George. His life-size Angel (1933), for all its delicate allu- 
sion to the praying mantis and the dragonfly, is but the active 
principle sucked from the stone-carved angel who mounts 
guard by the New Tower of Chartres. The lithe undulations 
of his Woman Combing Her Hair (1936) scaffold and imply 
the flesh of Aphrodite. And his Femmes assises (1935)—whose 
torsos are bare iron bars—are as triumphantly erected as the 
enthroned kings of Egypt. 

It is this that is new in Gonzalez—to have seen the human 
body in its strength, while employing a contemporary, hypo- 
dermic vision. He has, as it were, earned the right to use that 
theme again, because he has discovered it from a new vantage 
point. Like all modern artists, he knew that the world as it 
shows itself to sight and touch accords with a comparatively 
narrow rind of experience; that there are, for example, areas 
of awareness open to our kinesthetic nerves. Tuned to their 
whispered data, Gonzalez’ shapes seem determined by an in- 
ward apperception of dynamic functions, never by the look of 
forms externalized and thingified. If a mounting horizontal 
projection interrupts the great verticals of his two seated 
women, it echoes to the inward sense that the braced body has 
of the chest cantilevered from the dorsal region of the spine. 
A mouth in a Gonzalez head is rendered as a tube, or a pre- 
hensile, dentured trap, depending on what the mouth thinks 
it is doing. In the Head owned by the Museum of Modern Art, 
the eyes are two darting prongs, a figure so native to our sense 
of what sight is, that it inhabits countless metaphors of com- 
mon speech. In the lovely Woman with a Mirror (1936) the 
leg-and-pelvic space is swept by a fertile shape which is both 
seed-pod and thigh, but more than either—the trajectory of a 
caress. 

Not that each element in these works can be parsed in this 
manner. There are, as in contemporary verse, elisions and con- 
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tracted metaphors, and one yields ultimately to the sheer poetry 
of the whole. I do not even insist that its humanistic content 
represents the chief aspect of Gonzalez’ work. But so often 
when the subject of the human form in contemporary art 
comes up, the alternatives are posed in terms of a return, or a 
refusal to return, to the figure. Gonzalez shows that modern 
art need not go back to the figure, since it can just as well 
encounter it at the next station. 


oRE than the humanistic, the formal aspect of his sculpture 

has aroused interest in recent years. Much of the open- 
work metal construction both here and in Europe has sprung 
from his example. But the interaction of solids and voids is 
realized in his work as in no other man’s. In some of his ma- 
ture creations of the middle thirties, the empty fields seem 
structured by magnetic tensions, so that an entering object 
would, one feels, be drawn at once into the orbit of some 
neighboring motion. In the Museum’s Head the parabolic 
course of the great crescent so defines the enclosed spatial in- 
tervals that they seem filled with an elastic medium which 
moyes and transmits motion, stores and releases energy as pres- 
sures are applied and withdrawn. Suddenly the image moves 
off into astronomic space, so that cosmos and head-of-man coin- 
cide in a fleeting equation. 

Sometimes, as in the Woman Combing Her Hair, the enve- 
loped spaces seem filled with impenetrable form, like the blank 
patch of paper about which an Ingres has once traced the out- 
line of a head. All emptiness is impregnated by this “drawing 
in space” which Gonzalez called the new art. “To project and 
design in space . . . to construct with it as though one were 
dealing with a newly acquired material—that is all I attempt,” 
he declared. 

And again: “The important problem to solve here is not 
only to wish to make a work which is harmonious and perfectly 


Julio Gonzalez: THE MONTSERRAT, 1936-37; collection Stedelijk Muse- 
um, Amsterdam. 












































































































balanced—No! but to get this result by the marriage of material 
and space. By the union of real forms with imaginary forms, 
obtained and suggested by established points, or by perforation 
—and, according to the natural law of love, to mingle them 
and make them inseparable, one from another, as are the body 
and the spirit.” 

And there is the material aspect of his work—the semi-precious 
quality which his hand, by its deferential treatment, imparts to 
the iron. “The age of iron,” said Gonzalez, “began many cen- 
turies ago by producing very beautiful objects, unfortunately 
for a large part, arms. Today, it provides as well, bridges and 
railroads. It is time this metal ceased to be a murderer and the 
simple instrument of a super-mechanical science. Today the 
door is wide open for this material to be, at last, forged and 
hammered by the peaceful hands of an artist.” 

Read in the wrong spirit—as an objective proposition—these 
words sound faintly sentimental; but they describe the creative 
transvaluation of a beggarly element, and I suspect that they 
reach from the depth of the artist’s soul. He was the son and 
the grandson of Catalonian metal workers, and his metallic 
rods and sheets are handled at a point of mastery where they 
seem eager to disavow their old intractability. This is particu- 
larly striking in his late realistic work in welded sheet iron, the 
Little Egyptian Torso of 1934, the large Torso of 1936, and 
above all, the life-size Montserrat. Here one hardly knows 
whether it is the sculptor who had the will of iron to impose, 
or the iron which had taken on the leniency of a human intent. 


In view of his unsurpassed craftsmanship and his gift and 
ultimate genius as a sculptor, it is a strange fact that Gonzalez 
did not recognize his vocation till well past his fiftieth year. 
His early life was misdirected into painting, and most of his 
sculptures before 1934 are essentially of biographic interest. 
A. C. Ritchie, who arranged the present exhibition, suggests in 
his introduction to the catalogue, that the artist’s deferred 
maturation may relate to the elastic and procrastinating time 
sense of the typical Catalonian. But Picasso too is of that tribe, 
and I would suggest that the case of an artist who, late in life, 
finds his true self to lie in his father’s occupation, is better 
explained by individual than by national psychology. 

Not that this matters in the end, for the sequence of Gon- 
zalez’ work has its own logic of growth. It begins in the late 
twenties with small-scale, occasionally clever variations on the 
work of the cubist painters. Ideas are imported from Picasso, 
Lipchitz and Gargallo, and the primitive arts they admired. 
In its stylistic indecision a bronze like the Spanish Mask of 
1930 is painful to see. Roberta Gonzalez, the sculptor’s daugh- 
ter, has just given us some hints of the self-doubt which racked 
her father during those long years (see ARTS, February, 1956). 
But with the works of the early thirties, the new technique is 
explored and begins to point at expressive purpose—though 
they retain a gawky, virginal naiveté (like the Woman with a 
Basket of 1931 and the Standing Figures of the following year). 

There comes a breath of confidence—and crudity—with the 
stick-figured Prayer and the Dancer with Disheveled Hair; and 
the first sign of an intense personal vision breaking through in 
the Maternity of 1933, the Angel and the series of small heads. 
And so the greatness of Gonzalez rests finally on some dozen 
works produced during a four- or five-year spurt, works into 
which the man of sixty hammered his long-abeyant youth. 


At the Museum the pieces are sensitively placed, and they 
are fully documented in Mr. Ritchie’s excellent monograph 
that accompanies the show. Only two of the sculptures are for 
sale—and at very high prices, a policy which their present 
owner justifies on the grounds that they are unique. Mean- 
while, however, casts have been taken from some of the smaller 
works; they are included among the sixteen sculptures and 
twenty-five pastel drawings showing at the Kleemann Galleries 
from March 12 to April 7. A comparison of the original Little 
Dancer at the Modern with its replica at Kleemann’s will be 
our first opportunity to judge how much contemporary sculp- 
ture stands to gain or lose by the practice of copying welded 
iron originals in bronze. 
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Alexander Calder: Molluscs, Perls Galleries. 


pe exhibition of paintings’ by the late 
Lyonel Feininger, at the Willard Gallery, 
is a poignant reminder of the loss that his 
recent death brought to the art world. This 
is the fourth in a series of exhibitions held 
by the gallery to illustrate different phases of 
his oeuvre. It opens with the 1940 paintings 
carried out four years after his return to this 
country, a period in which he was orienting 
himself to a new environment. The final 
group of the works of his last years is impres- 
sive in its revelation of undiminished powers, 
in the triumphant attainment of the clarifi- 
cation and unified expression that he had 
sought through trial and experiment. That 
he was earlier classed here as a German artist 
was due to his long residence in Germany, his 
close association with its advanced artists, his 
teaching at the Bauhaus in Weimar and Des- 
sau. Having left America when a lad of six- 
teen to continue his musical studies in Ger- 
many, he abandoned his original career for 
art. He remained abroad for forty years. An- 
other fact that added to the impression of 
his being a German artist was the first show- 
ing of his work here in an exhibition of 
“Modern German Art,” assembled by W. R. 
Valentiner and shown at the Anderson Gal- 
leries in 1923. To this exhibition Feininger had 
sent over more than forty examples of his work 
in different media—oils, watercolors, graphics, 
drawings. A few years later his paintings were 
also included in an exhibition, at the Daniel 
Gallery, of “The Blue Four,” a German 
group organized by Kandinsky. His first work 
on entering the art field consisted of illustra- 
tions for books and magazines, even a series 
of comics for an American newspaper. Di- 
vertissement, shown in the present exhibition, 
recalls his “comic” vein. When, while in Paris, 
he decided to devote himself entirely to 
painting, cubism became at first the domi- 
nant influence in his work. Some of his can- 
vases were diagrammatic intersections of heavy 
forms skillfully relieved by areas of light; 
others seemed to reflect the influences of his 
French environment. He gradually developed 
his personal interpretation of cubist ideology, 
discarding all detail but the essentials of 
structure in a congeries of vertiginous forms 
intercalated with space planes. Tower, in the 
present showing, faintly echoes this proce- 


dure. An occasional polyphonic design, in 
which divergent, obscure motives in contra- 
puntal opposition were finally resolved in 
harmony, suggested the movement of a fugue. 
Music in fact has always been a contributing 
factor to his work, not expressed in flowing 
cadences, but in sharp, atonal, rhythmic ef- 
fects, heightened by broken lines. This use of 
fragmented line, so characteristic of all his 
later work, is marked in the landscapes of his 
final period shown here. While Feininger 
looked intently at the world about him, with 
a sensibility awakened by form, color and 
movement, he did not set down his impres- 
sions directly, but meditated upon them—a 
gestation that reconciled visual impact with 
mental percipience. Such paintings are not 
the familiar “emotion recollected in tran- 
quillity,” for they possess the freshness and 
intensity of new experience. Feininger him- 
self said that he was “passionate” in his work. 
The landscapes of his later years, in this ex- 
hibition, might all be considered recollections 
which reticently state only the salient points 
of a scene, yet produce a convincing synthesis. 
Little boats that rock tremulously on the 
water adroitly imply by their scale the im- 
mensity of their environment; a dark cloud 
thrusting down from a rosy sky to touch the 
sea invests the calm scene with an awesome 
power, the mystery that always seems latent 
in the artist’s transcriptions of the natural 
world. Exquisite fusings of almost impalpable 
color in sky and sea, the sharp projections of 
forms, the incidence of a beach or a harbor’s 
curve all seem to be resolved into a continu- 
ous unity of substance in these imaginative 
recastings of sensitive observation. (Willard 
Gallery, Feb. 1-March 3.) 
* * * 

An exhibition of mobiles and paintings by 
Alexander Calder, at the Perils Galleries. af- 
firms that even if it is not true that “All 
God’s chillun got rhythm,” this artist pos- 
sesses it to an unusual degree. It has long 
been apparent in the tremulous oscillations 
of his mobiles; now it forms the essence of 
much of these paintings. In Molluscs, the 
varied details of the design seem to be draw- 
ing irresistibly toward one another in a 
melodic movement, emphasized by the vivid 
red clarity of their background; in a drawing 


continued on page 71 
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Arthur Dove: [“One so seldom gets a good 
breeder idea. Two or three in a lifetime would 
be enormous.”—Arthur G. Dove, 1935.] The new 
exhibition of Dove’s paintings which were just 
discovered among items long stored in a ware- 
house comes as a revelation of all the “breeder”’ 
ideas he produced in his lifetime. There are ex- 
amples of his earliest abstractions (1914 and 
1917); the music-inspired, expressionist abstrac- 
tions of the late 1920's; the intensely poetic and 
beautifully painted land- and seascapes of the 
1930's. October Left, October Right is surely one 
of the most original and moving paintings from 
that rich period of his work. He reduces the 
transitions of autumn into a series of oval, seed- 
like forms which have an inexorable progress in 
their movement across the long, narrow panel; 
with no trace of sentimental dwelling on the 
death of the season, they show instead a positive 
delight in the changing, intensity of its color. 
This work and Sunrise #2 (1937) are perhaps 
two of the finest paintings of the group, though 
Dancing Willows, The Other Side and Neighbor- 
ly Attempt at Murder are almost equal realiza- 
tions of the artist’s vision at its finest. 

It is probable that none of these paintings 
has been shown since the first appearances with 
Stieglitz. Now that our awareness of Dove's 
importance is growing, they should serve to satis- 
fy a new interest in his remarkable accomplish- 
ment. (Downtown, March 6-31.)—L.G. 


Edward Corbett: Although this is his first one- 
man show in New York, Corbett has been ex- 
hibiting since 1948; he is already represented in 
the Museum of Modern Art, the Whitney Muse- 
um of American Art and the Chicago Art Insti- 
tute, and was included in the 1954 Sao Paolo 
Bienal and the 1955 Carnegie International. All 
of the paintings on view are of consistently high 
quality, and most of them, to this reviewer's eye, 
are beautiful. They have an elegance that does 
not imply a lack of strength; each painting’s 
particular finesse does not impede a change or 
growth in the next. New Mexico, 1955 illustrates 
the forms of Corbett’s continued interest. In some, 


the cracked rock-like shapes stretch alone across a 
white ground (Mt. Holyoke, 1954, oil on paper) 
or come through as a bright, light line that 
breaks into the black or dark-red ground, which 
rises to the top of the paper (the Victory at 
Pervasa series). In others, the tonal gradations 
of his charcoal-and-pastel medium define rec- 
tangular, interior-looking shapes (Mt. Holyoke, 
1954) or moving, landscape-like situations (#18). 

It is an unusual thing to see in a one-man 
show this cumulative effect of paintings done 
over a period of four years, rather than within 
the last year or month; it is perhaps this retro- 
spective view that makes the show singularly 
impressive. For its high quality we must be 
grateful to Corbett’s selectivity and care about 
what a finished painting is, and to his evident 
acceptance of a slow and deliberate growth. 
(Borgenicht, March 5-24.)—A.V. 


Morris Graves: Among poets there are those 
whose first effect is strangeness, but who, on re- 
peated reading, yield up their meaning until we 
at last discover that the strangeness was largely 
our own unfamiliarity with what they had to say. 
There is another type, however, whose initial 
strangeness turns out to be not so much our unfa- 
miliarity, but the result of some contrivance on 
his part. Or, to put it another way, a genuine poet 
does not intend to be mysterious, but to be un- 
derstood in his own terms; the mystery of what 
he gives us is only the outer shell that we must 
break through. It is the hard protective coating, 
a natural growth, that guards the inner kernel. 
When we have the kernel, the shell is thrown 
away. 

Morris Graves, whose work is now the subject 
of a comprehensive exhibition, has been for some 
time regarded, and correctly so, as a poetic 
painter, whose vision, proceeding from a life of 
solitude, abounds in symbols drawn both from 
the Orient and from his fertile acceptance of 
nature. One agrees to the persuasive charm of his 
birds surrounded by palpable moonlight and to 
the suggestion that his stark, mute and blinded 


Edward Corbett, NEw Mexico, 1955; Grace Borgenicht Gallery. 
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birds have a communication to offer us that is 
distinctly personal. But one begins to see, too, 
that in the course of his work, he has made mys- 
tery an ingredient of what he has to offer, and 
that in the end it is an effect that must inevita- 
bly wear thin. A genuine mystery is the result of 
an event we do not fully comprehend, but once 
comprehended, sustains us with something more 
than the mystery itself could ever offer. Applied 
mystery, although it delights and deceives us for 
a time, proves less nourishing. And though Graves 
must still be regarded as a poetic painter, one 
begins to suspect that by his dependence upon 
the mysterious he has placed himself in the ranks 
of poets of the second sort. (Whitney, Feb. 29- 
April 8.)—J.R.M. 


Guggenheim Museum, Selection VI: This 
beautifully exhibited selection is perhaps the fin- 
est in the series of “Selections from The Museum 
Collection.” Including new acquisitions, loans 
from private owners and paintings from the col- 
lection not previously shown, it startles with its 
variety and range. There is also a subtle em- 
phasis on sculpture beginning with Archipenko’s 
Struggle, a sombre piece which is relieved by his 
cubistic theatricals, Medrano and Pierrot. Spac- 
ing these is Moore’s Reclining Figure whose mon- 
umentality and nobility does not for a moment 
detract from the paintings; another room is 
punctuated by the brilliant collaboration of Ger- 
maine Richier and Hans Hartung in La Toupie. 
Recent painting acquisitions include Stuart Davis’ 
Cliché, a picture in which his boldness is attached 
to a more genuine simplicity, and Villon’s melli- 
fluous portrait of his father. Among the water- 
colors is an excellent landscape by Kandinsky 
(somewhat hidden among the museum’s other 
riches) which should not be overlooked. (Guggen- 
heim Museum, Jan. 25-April 1.)—B.G. 


Richard Diebenkorn: Like farmland seen from 
the air, these large and handsome canvases plot 
out broad color areas in resolute, yet unpre- 
dictable, patterns. In general, the temptation to- 
wards a too facile and static structural order is 
happily avoided. In #37 and #42, for example, 
the boundary lines of these luminous color seg- 
ments suddenly move into an irregular tangle, 
offering a linear counterpoint to the underly- 
ing planar design; and in #57 there is a wel- 
come and surprising sense of velocity which ani- 
mates the color planes into exciting collisions 
and fusions. Throughout, one is impressed not 
only by the blending in these works of an ex- 
pansive vigor with an elegance of detail, but 


Arthur G. Dove, suNRIsE 1, 1937; Downtown Gallery. 
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TARASCAN FIGURE; Stable Gallery. 


above all by the richly distinctive color har- 
monies. While the over-all tonalities appear 
muted, there are resonant passages of pinks, 
oranges and lavenders which insinuate them- 
selves into the dominant hues of ochre, white 
and gray. In brief, Diebenkorn’s gifts demand 
close attention. (Poindexter, Feb. 28-March = 

—R.R. 


Ancient Art in Middle America: What one 
notices in this exhibition of pre-Columbian art, 
above all, is the general lack of interest in the 
sensuous aspects of the human body. For al- 
though the figure is encountered in a great num- 
ber of the pieces on view—the Tarascan and 


Angelo Ippolito: WHITE LANDSCAPE #3, 1955; Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 


Mayan figures most prominently—it is generally 
treated in a desultory and often comic way. The 
head is what receives the most attention, some- 
times with what appears to be wry characteriza- 
tions. And in the Totonac “smiling” heads, the 
face is treated with considerable animation. 
Where these two characteristics combine most 
noticeably is in the Aztec Corn Goddesses (two 
of the finest sculptures in the exhibition) in 
which the face is a subtly modeled oval protrud- 
ing from the midst of a monolithic body. 

In an essay on the early art of the Americas, 
the late Roger Fry remarked that this disinter- 
est of the pre-Columbian cultures in the plastic 
possibilities of the human figure may have been 
the result of a strong prohibition. The remark 
is worth noting, for it points out how incom- 
plete, generally, our knowledge is of these cul- 
tures—and in fact, of most of the so-called 
“primitive” cultures—whose art has for some 
time been absorbed by the eclectic nature of 
modern taste. Of the bloody rites and sacrifices 
to which much of pre-Columbian art was a 
handmaiden, we have the beginnings of an un- 
derstanding. But it is, strangely enough, a fac- 
tor which appears to disturb neither the excel- 
lence of the work itself nor our appreciation of 
it. (Stable, Jan. 27-Feb. 25.)—J.R.M. 


Angelo Ippolito: In Ippolito’s first one-man 
show an incisive artistic personality is defined. 
Using heavy patches of color, he pieces together 
glowing paint surfaces which offer both a stun- 
ning, sensuous immediacy and a less apparent 
structural subtlety. In general, his canvases pre- 
sent abstract analogies to a landscape vision, 
suggesting earth, horizon line and sky; yet the 
separate realms of land and air are most often 
fused together in a single coloristic unity of close- 
ly-valued hues. Against these luminous deserts, 
Ippolito exquisitely interpolates oases of con- 
trasting colors. Clusters of vermilion and green 
patches intercept a chalky blue background; 
nuggets of black and yellow activate a fiery 
orange surface. Invariably, the effect is dazzling, 
a visually ironic combination of an almost bar- 
ren monotony and a maximum of coloristic sump- 
tuousness. In the few large canvases shown, Ippo- 
lito is fully as impressive. Mediterranean, for 
example, moves from the sun-drenched world of 
the smaller paintings to a vista of cool, liquid 
blue expanses set into motion by nodes of black 
and green, like buoys floating in a boundless 
sea. And if the succulent elegance of Ippolito’s 
art stands up firmly in such large scale, it is 
equally rewarding in the small collages. Here 


glimmers of black, red, burnished gold emerge 
and disappear under a film of milky white, again 
demonstrating that knowing equilibrium be- 
tween the sensuous and the ascetic. All in all, 
this exhibition is a notable event. (Bertha Schae- 
fer, March 5-24.)—R.R. 


Philip Pearlstein: In his second one-man show 
Pearlstein reaffirms the high quality of his tough- 
minded art while probing some new directions. 
Once more his studies of rock formations offer a 
number of pictorial achievements. For one, they 
demonstrate an almost Monet-like sensibility to 
the fugitive passage of colored light upon a sur- 
face; for another, they retain simultaneously a 
full-blooded grasp of the churning, powerful 
structural rhythms which underlie these masses. 
And just as they evoke a romantic exhilaration 
before the grandiose spectacle of the fierce 
energies of nature, so too do they participate 
fully in the avant-garde idiom, offering above 
all a sumptuous paint surface whose rich im- 
pasto and complex movement almost obscure 
the image of nature on which this art is pre- 
mised. Involving so much, this art is a difficult 
one; occasionally a certain sluggishness of rhythm 
and muddiness of color become the by-product 
of his complex intentions. In the more recent 
works, however, his palette has lightened and a 
new sense of space and openness relieves the 
often oppressive density of his earlier works. In 
Ravine and Crest and Landscape at Dawn the 
murky mauves and browns have changed to 
more luminous greens and whites, and in the 
latter work, a torrential flow of water offers a 
welcome expansiveness and freedom alien to the 
extreme concentration of the former style. This 
greater looseness is likewise evident in Fractured 
Rock, in which the sense of mass is abandoned 
in favor of a kaleidoscopic surface play of colors 
which shift like iridescent minerals in rocks. In 
all cases, however, the unusually high integrity 
of Pearlstein’s art is as compelling for the pres- 
ent as it is promising for the future. (Peridot, 
Feb. 20-March 10.)—R.R. 


Richard Lindner: These paintings and draw- 
ings do not prompt the question “How?” but, 
rather, “Why?” The means are obvious, and 
though not simple, attainable upon application 
and choice: rich, close colors in the oils, the sort 
Rousseau uses to clothe a dark jungle figure; 
carefully delineated forms, shaded suggestions of 
perspective, and in the drawings, curiously styl- 
ized though naturalistic forms covered by a light 
wash of color. 


Philip Pearlstein: MOONLIT MOUNTAIN I, 1955; Peridot Gallery. 
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The motives are less discernible. The painting 
of the 1920-ish woman looking into a room in 
which there is a green-covered table, a red-lined 
box on it, a Benjamin Franklin-like head above 
it—why is this called a Couple? And if there is 
a reason beyond making a striking arrangement, 
can it carry to those who, having a taste for 
popular antique and European folk art, are pre- 
disposed to like painting that suggests them? 
That access is not granted: these knowing paint- 
ings do not have the corniness, the sincere sense 
of awkward personality that is the charm of the 
others any more than they have a sharp sub- 
jective reference to contemporary situations. Two 
paintings, however, seem more than decoratively 
memorable to this outsider: Adam and Eve, two 
half-figures on a black ground surrounded by a 
red line; and Billiards, a game played in a close 
room over a green table by two men in modern 
dress. (Parsons, Feb. 6-25.)—A.V. 


Cézanne Watercolors: It was in his late years, 
at a time of increasing solitude coupled with an 
equally determined devotion to the creative act, 
during which he continually submitted work 
to exhibitions and was steadily rejected, that 
Cézanne was given the consolation of a group of 
young admirers. To one of these he wrote in 
1896, “I am less the painter of my generation 
than of yours.” 

rhe truth of that remark as well as the justice 
of that early admiration—and the continuing ad- 
miration of succeeding generations—was plainly 
evident in a recent exhibition of Cézanne’s water- 
colors, one which brought together some of his 
most masterful works, from the year 1872, when 
he submitted himself to the influence of impres- 
sionism under Pissarro, up to the time of his 
solitude and death in 1906. 


To any great art, and to a lifetime spent in 
the accomplishment of it, there are a number of 
aspects, and to single out one is only to brush 
across the surface of things. But if one factor of 
Cézanne’s art can be said to have stood out more 
clearly than others in the recent exhibition, it 
was his passionate attention to the life of forms. 
What impressed one was the solidity of Cézanne’s 
sensuous apprehension of that life, from even his 
most stark account of it, as in Pommes et poires 
(1883-87), to the more fully substantial late works, 
Paysage (prés d’Aix) and the portrait of the 
gardener Vallier. At one and the same time. one 
was aware of both his commitment to the objec- 
tive world and his need to overcome it, to extri- 
cate its essential reality from the leaden actuality 
of academic realism and the sunlit appearances 
upon which impressionism concentrated. It is 
within this conflict that one feels the spiritual 
quality of Cézanne’s work has its life, a life which 
will have relevance to any generation. For our 
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generation, he may still provide, in his work and 
through his example, the most accessible bridge 
across the gap which now divides the created and 
creative worlds. (Fine Arts Associates, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 18.)—J.R.M. 


Joseph Glasco: It should come as a surprise to 
no one that Glasco is a complete artist, a man 
capable of clear and forceful statements in sev- 
eral media. In fact, his acceptance as an “ar- 
rived” personality may account for the lack of 
critical excitement engendered by his show of 
sculpture and paintings which was one of the 
most impressive single performances of the sea- 
son. The technical certainty and emotional clarity 
in the brass figures and heads—which are fur- 
ther extensions of his paintings and drawings— 
made them seem like the most logical culmina- 
tions of all his previous work. 

Among the recent paintings shown, The Death 
of Procris and Interior with Standing Man were 
the most striking departures from the tightly 
controlled brushwork of the last two years. It 
seems that he is moving toward an increasing 
freedom of form and a more fluid texture. In 
these, as in the small brass, Reclining Lady, 
there is less of the contained sense of outrage 
one feels in much of his work and more of the 
compassion he has within him. (Viviano, Jan. 30- 
Feb. 25.)—L.G. 


Helen Frankenthaler: As one of a varied group 
of painters who are beginning to deal with the 
process of change as a continuously evolving and 
unfixed beauty, Miss Frankenthaler displays a 
marked advance in her recent development. 
Heretofore there has been an aura of subjec- 
tive preoccupation with change—as if she were 
charting some personal turmoil on canvas. Now 
she seems to have broken out of the confines of 
her own personality and stepped into a freer 
realm; she allows the painting to grow under 
her hand, letting form grow out of space and 
sink back again to amorphism with a lovely and 
gentle rhythm. 

There is still another long advance to be made, 
however. For all their fluctuating, non-static 
beauty, these paintings are—if anything—too free. 
For some reason their impact is always in dan- 
ger of flowing across the canvas and out of sight. 
Perhaps what is needed is less surface-realized 
growth, a deeper consciousness of why “process” 
is beautiful or a deeper conviction that it is. 
(Tibor de Nagy, Jan. $1-Feb. 25.)—L.G. 


Modern Painters: There is no particular school 
covered by these paintings, but taken together the 
artists might be considered an index of the mod- 
ern movement. The unusual head by Jawlensky, 
a remarkably free and fresh-toned Delaunay from 


Jawlensky: MADAME sip, New Gallery. 


1913, De la Fresnaye’s tiny landscape, and a 
strangely conceived painting of the Eiffel Tower 
by the young Diego Rivera are the highlights of 
the group. The Léger, Miro, and Derain are 
excellent examples of their work. In fact, there 
are fewer dull spots than in most assortments of 
this kind, and certainly no air of gray-bearded 
historical respectability. It is a stimulating ex- 
hibition. (New Gallery, Feb. 6-29.)—L.G. 


Rugs by Modern Artists: Confirming the vari- 
ety of the media in which modern artists have 
consistently engaged is an exhibition of twelve 
handsome rugs woven in France from maquettes 
by Picasso, Miro, Léger, Lurcat, Cocteau and 
Calder. Woven in limited editions of ten each 
especially for the Galerie Chalette, they repre- 
sent one of the first comprehensive collections 
of rugs designed by famous modern artists to be 
exhibited. Among the particularly notable ex- 
amples are Léger’s colorfully orchestrated Com- 
position No. 7 and Miro’s Spanish Dancer, a 
work of intense reds, whites and browns against 
a rich and luxuriant blue ground. Supplement- 
ing this assemblage is a selection of ceramic vases 
and platters from the workshop of Picasso. (Cha- 
lette, March-April.)—J.R.M. 


John Hultberg: In these latest works Hult- 
berg’s disquieting fantasies have become even 
more strident and jarring. Colors approach the 


Miro: THE DREAM, Galerie Chalette. 
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Charles Cajori: TRANSACTION, Tanager Gallery. 


lurid dissonance of a juke-box with bilious reds 
and greens blinking like ominous traffic lights. 
Shapes, too, are increasingly harsh, and there 
is an even greater tension between the vertigin- 
ous perspective cuts into space and the impli- 
cations of a cohesive surface pattern. The imagery 
has likewise grown more disturbing. Consider 
works like Ochre Sky or Arctic Cabin, which 
suggest the dashboard of some twenty-first-cen- 
tury space ship with window views to an unex- 
plored waste land; or Flying Train, an insect- 
like vehicle which evokes an instrument of de- 
struction. Often these mechanistic nightmares 
become excessive in their onslaught upon the 
eye and the imagination and verge towards the 
dramatic extravagances of science-fiction illus- 
trations; yet at their best they demonstrate an 
authentic talent for picture-making and a genu- 
inely inventive imagery. (Martha Jackson, March 
6-23.)—R.R. 


Charles Cajori: There are those who believe 
that in any vital experience between two people 
—and even in some quite ordinary ones—there is 
an entity created that is equal to more than the 
sum of its parts. Charles Cajori, one suspects, is 
one of these, for in his large, abstract oils, it is 
just those moments—a conversation, a transac- 
tion, lovers dallying—that he fixes upon for the 
subjects of his paintings, and correspondingly, in 
the process, the neat boundaries of forms dis- 
solve to permit upon the canvas a rich and ex- 
citing display of color that creates the new entity, 
the painting itself. In his Lovers, the figures are 
exposed to hot yellows, whites and reds, the for- 
mal flesh becomes a mere suggestion to point 
out the reality; while in his darker version of 
the theme, a night of deep blues, purples and 
grays descends upon the shapes, blotting them 
out. In Transaction, what one takes to be a more 
ordinary meeting becomes an occurrence of warm 
and sensuous color passages set against tranquil 
areas of grays and greens. Even in his landscapes 
there is a similar urgency to present a vision that 
does not suffer from the restrictions that the 
ordinary shapes of things seem to imply. But 
where other painters have found it necessary to 
make the divorce complete, Cajori still retains 
some hints and guesses of a bond with the fig- 
urative world, and within this tenuous relation- 
ship transacts his business as a painter. (Tan- 
ager, March 10-29.)—J.R.M. 


Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones: Her highly per- 
sonal message is evident in all these complex 
and thickly textured paintings. The Heart and 
the Circle of Stone, in two versions, seems to 
be almost a literal expression in the use of a 
centrally placed symbol advancing from the 


welter of rocks behind it. Still, they are painted 
in such a way that you begin to doubt your 
first reactions. In all her work, in fact, there is 
a counterpoint of question and statement, a 
subtlety of meaning which cannot be grasped at 
first glance. Hands, especially, both offers and 
retrieves its imagery in a haunting and deeply 
serious manner. She seems to be asking the 
viewer to reject the obvious, to refuse to be 
pinned down. (Rehn, March 5-31.)—L.G. 


Abraham Rattner: These new paintings are 
largely landscapes or, as the artist himself titles 
them, “farmscapes.” In style Rattner has moved 
out of his former cubistic mode to compose his 
pictures from small areas of brilliant colors which 
in themselves block out the painting. Occasion- 
ally there is a group of figures drawn in heavily 
in black; and again the reference to Rouault is 
unmistakable. Rattner is, of course, a real pro- 
fessional who knows exactly what he is doing, 
yet he tends in this new work to repeat himself 
to the extent that one picture looks very like an- 
other. For all their new color, these landscapes 
do not seem to be a natural genre for an artist 
who formerly adhered to figure and still life 
motifs. The feeling in them is less for nature 
than for “art”—for the technique of painting. 
An exception is Farm Figures in which there is 
no. nonsense about nature itself; it is the most 
successful picture in the group. (Rosenberg, Feb. 
13-March 10.)—B.G. 


French Primitives: Six Parisian Sunday-paint- 
ers reiterate the pleasure of this genre. With 
their bright colors, bold patterns, stylized shapes 
and delightful intimate detail, they survey rural 
and urban French life. Desnos depicts reposeful 
scenes of huntsmen and village churches in pic- 
tures whose nuances of color and surface tex- 
ture almost belie the label of “primitive”; De 
Schryver records every bit of a Parisian bour- 
geois living room; and Lagru takes us outside to 
glimpse rowdy children, street festivals and fa- 
miliar Paris landmarks. Perhaps most entertain- 
ing are the Boilauges’ group portraits, in which 
the proprietors and employees of butcher shops 
and cafés line up with self-conscious dignity and 
rigidity in front of their tidy shops. (Delacorte, 
March 12-31.)—R.R. 


William Kienbusch: Growing up in a sum- 
mer resort teaches one early that nature is 
double-faced. She continually presents two views 
of herself: the one that she patiently yields up 
year after year for tourists (everything in the 
right place, or in a better place, when nature 
isn’t particularly artistic, and always fixed up 





William Kienbusch: FOG, OCEANVILLE QUARRY, Kraushaar Galleries. 






with a little more color—to give her a healthy 
look); and the other which is just her natural and 
better self when she isn’t playing to an audience 
or trying to attract a crowd. An artist, when he 
is painting a landscape, can set up his easel and 
produce a fairly literal transcription of what 
anyone would want to see from just that spot, 
or, as in the case of William Kienbusch, he 
may make his notes and impressions and, later, 
in the quiet of his studio, set about to capture 
his own sense of the particular place in order 
to avoid that too literal view. This is his way, 
though not the only one, of playing the game 
that nature indulges in. 

If one knows the land, one can see that it 
works. In Dogtown Landscape he has caught the 
dry somnolence that settles on the place in the 
late summer and fall; the bleak stretches broken 
by ominous clumps of spruce, the grass burned 
to a golden brown, and in a wind, as in Red 
Landscape, Autumn, Dogtown, the awkward 
dance of trees, shaking red leaves. Of the places 
one doesn’t know, one can guess by the rightness 
of his Dogtown paintings and by the look of 
similar New England views: the gray monotony 
of an abandoned quarry and the blunt shape of 
the dialogue between intransigent coastal rock 
and the blue-black winter sea. (Kraushaar, Feb. 
13-March 3.)—J.R.M. 


Edmond Casarella: In studies of rocks and 
buildings Casarella extracts taut and intricate 
structural networks of spidery lines and irreg- 
ular planes. The more elaborate of these paint- 
ings offer the virtues of a cautious and refined 
sensibility. Colors cluster quietly about one domi- 
nant hue—a coppery red or an icy blue—and the 
scaffolding of line and plane present the most 
elegant adjustments of density and surface pat- 
tern. If these delicacies are at times almost too 
discreet, the watercolors indicate a more vigor- 
ous and rewarding aspect of Casarella’s talent. 
Here, in views of the Maine coast, a vivid im- 
mediacy is achieved in which pictorial energies 
are concentrated on the building up of rock 
formations with translucent, yet firm, brush- 
strokes; and solids are accented by unexpected 
expanses of untouched white paper suggesting 
sea or sky. (Zabriskie, March 5-21.)—R.R. 


Stefano Cusumano: This is lively work, full of 
radiant light and air, which, if it does not make 
large claims by way of stylistic inventiveness, 
succeeds admirably in what it sets out to do. In 
Young Mother there is a particular pleasure in 
the figure of the child issuing forth from the 
palpable light of pale yellows and oranges, and 
in Vernal Landscape there is the right shape, 
shade and freshness of a new and tentatively 
blue-gray spring. It is active painting, precipi- 
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tated, one takes it, by a sensuous kind of obser- 
vation and, equally important, by a commitment 
to the world of forms as still proffering a serious 
engagement for the artist. 

One would not claim for Cusumano that he is 
making new discoveries in the world of natural 
forms. His style is a reputable variant of Cézanne 
by way of cubism. The painting is less solid, the 
forms less substantial; but the interest is else- 
where—in the quick, active appreciation of shapes 
given substance out of color and light—and with 
this intention his swift brushwork is in natural 
agreement. If there are in his painting anxious 
moments when he appears to be heading to- 
wards the edge and into a dangerous facility, 
it can be said that he generally acquits himself 
well to this side of it. (Passedoit, March 5-26.) 

—J.R.M. 


Byron Browne: If the artist had not included 
his painting from the Carnegie show of last year, 
this review might run to the usual positive ap- 
praisal of his most recent output. However, this 
Carnegie painting—called Vortex—and the blue- 
toned Still Life with Newspaper are so far su- 
perior to the others shown that one is tempted 
to take him to task. They make the “virtuoso” 
technique in the other paintings look too easy. 
Vortex is a complete, matured and carefully 
handled orchestration of form and color, whereas 
the majority of the still lifes are allowed to stand 
as isolated images in a passive space. Vortex 
adds another dimension to his stature, however, 
and it is to be hoped that he will continue in 
that direction. (Grand Central Moderns, March 
10-31.)—L.G. 


Manlio: In these sonorous, seasonal landscapes 
futurism and cubism are brought to blend. But 
the mildness of compromise is offset by instinc- 
tive coloring. His paintings with their faultless 
colors point out that in nature lies all the neces- 
sary experience; his deserts and mountains are 
empty of mankind, even the fishing boats contain 
no suggestion of their owners. In this exhibition 
Manlio appears to have arrived at the top of his 
form and to be content to allow further experi- 
ment to others. (Knoedler, Feb. 13-March 3.) 
—B.G. 


George Segal: In his first one-man exhibit this 
New Jersey painter shows large paintings of nudes 
and interiors. He leads off with bright, primary 
colors which, for no explainable reason, become 
muddied. This muddiness is particularly disturb- 
ing because Segal uses color to waylay form (he 
knows very well how to paint a leg with a rapid 
blue stroke), and it is the freshness of color 
which gives vigor to his pictures. In At Work, 
reminiscent of Matisse’s Studio, he is most suc- 
cessful, especially in his rendering of the artist 
beside his picture. But here again there is a 
muddy corner, as if all the problems of the paint- 


Byron Browne: STILL LIFE WITH NEWSPAPER; at 
Grand Central Moderns Gallery. 
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Maurice Freedman: NOON PIcNic; at Midtown 
Galleries. 


ing had placed themselves in one, untidy heap. 
(Hansa, Feb. 23-March 10.)—B.G. 


Maurice Freedman: Among the scores of good 
painters who are working slowly to perfect their 
technique and dealing honestly with subject 
matter which has meaning for them there must 
frequently arise a fear that there is little place 
today for their kind of painting. In the case of 
Freedman—whose current show covers the work 
of the past four years—there is such a clear de- 
velopment in his handling of paint and in the 
purification of his perceptions that all caviling 
about what “place” he occupies is irrelevant. 
Each phase of his work represented here is ap- 
proached with the same seriousness, and in the 
more recent works he has achieved an almost 
exultant richness of color and texture. The reds, 
purples and blacks in Moontide, and all the 
recent paintings of bays and seascapes, are proof 
enough of his individual vision of the world as 
he sees it. (Midtown, Feb. 21-March 10.)—L.G. 


Paul Jenkins: This is the first New York one- 
man show of a young American member of 
Michel Tapié’s “art autre” group who has been 
widely exhibited in Europe with critical acclaim. 
Jenkins’ paintings have a mysterious quality in 
their diffuse, glowing forms which is reminiscent 
of Redon, in whom he is particularly interested. 
But if Redon achieves a sense of mystery by dis- 
solving his images in an iridescence and placing 
them in a swimming space, Jenkins achieves 
another kind of mystery, and an ambiguous one, 
by dissolving Redon in turpentine. He presents 
us with the effects of spattered, merging, blos- 
soming colors of thinned paint swimming on can- 
vas. He displays an unmistakable mastery of 
these effects—he can suspend splashes of paint 
over a ground which recedes almost infinitely 
into depth, create a blurred web of lines, make 
paint shimmer through succeeding layers, con- 
trol drips of paint to produce echoing “lines” 
in a Diptych . . . but effects is what they remain. 
Only in the predominantly black paintings, Di- 
vining Rod and The Mummers, in which these 
manipulations are literally obscured by the dark- 
ness of color, does a larger sense of organization 
supersede a myriad of details. (Martha Jackson, 
March 20-April 8.)—B.B. 


Fumi Komatsu: Working with oil on rice paper, 
Komatsu evokes her Oriental heritage, for above 
all it is the quality of understatement which in- 
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Jean Dubuffet: HOMME AU MACFARLANE; 
at Pierre Matisse Gallery. 


forms her art. Seagulls, goats, ducks are know- 
ingly placed in sparse asymmetrical patterns 
against a flattened landscape background; gentle 
rains or more turbulent storms are recorded with 
a shimmering delicacy; shapes are veiled under 
a vaporous, all-engulfing haze; colors are re- 
stricted to muted tans, grays, blues. One enjoys 
here not only the remarkably delicate and lyrical 
empathy with nature evidenced in Komatsu’s 
work, but also the whispered refinements of her 
pictorial means. (Gallery 75, March 5-31.)—R.R. 


Jean Dubuffet: The paintings in Dubuffet’s 
show offer visions that we have seen before: 
demonic white figures, heavily painted against 
a dark background, their ghoulish features in 
almost pathetic protest that such shapes must 
be faced as human; dogs atop a broken land- 
scape against a monotonous sky; a cow that is 
a dead-ringer for the trademark of a French 
soap; landscapes worked like patterned silk, 
their rich browns and greens threaded over with 
a fine black line. In the black-and-white col- 
lages, however, his technique leads to a com- 
plexity in the whole picture’s form not evident 
in the paintings. La Fermiére introduces the hard 
lines of cut paper, first darkly painted, drawn 
into or washed with india ink, then pasted 
against a mottled ground. Whatever formal dif- 
ferences this technique leads to, Dubuffet does 
not disavow, except in the landscapes, his in- 
heritance from the awkwardly bold “art” of 
children and the spectrally surrealistic “art” of 
the insane. His own art is most acute when a 
laugh arrests a shudder at the work’s essential 
ugliness, as in L’Homme 4 la casquette and Mon 
Char, mon jardin, the latter a painting of a great 
cart, supported by wheels that are not round, 
sitting heavily on a ground of rocks and cactuses. 
(Matisse, Feb. 21-March 10.)—A.V. 


Mathieu: The contrast between the autonomy 
of the paint tube and the formality in the ar- 
tist’s variations on the circle-grid-swirl theme 
creates an atmosphere of conflict around his 
painting which is quite independent of the paint- 
ings themselves. It should be evident by now 
that Mathieu is a traditionalist at heart and that 
he would be far happier reviving trompe-l’oeil 
subject matter than venturing into the vigorous 
but often messy world of the tachistes. (Kootz, 
Jan. 29-Feb. 18.)—L.G. 


Dwight Ripley: An “amateur” in the eighteenth- 
century sense of the word, Ripley’s recent water- 
colors and drawings are based on headgear un- 
like anything which even Hedda Hopper might 
devise. Most are parodies on the work of men 
like Miro, Manessier, etc., and they reveal a 
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knowledge of their mannerisms which goes be- 
yond mere humor. This is witty and often eru- 
dite punning on a facet of art which at bottom 
the artist must take quite seriously. (Tibor de 
Nagy. Feb. 28-March 24.)—L.G. 


Warrington Colescott: The rude strength and 
energy seen in his watercolors and drawings are 
a clue to the struggle he has undertaken in his 
work with the serigraph. Several of the earlier 
prints show that, like many artists, he was at 
first thrown by the facile color possibilities of 
the medium; there is an unreasonable wealth of 
pinks and reds in the quietest of interior scenes. 
However, in Tide Pool I and II, executed in the 
past year, he has finally captured the masculine 
tone which characterizes his other work. The 
only remaining criticism is that they now re- 
semble his watercolors almost too closely and 
that he has used an unnecessarily “chic” paper 
for his printing. However, he’s on the right 
track. (Contemporaries, Jan. 25-Feb. 11.)—L.G. 


Contemporary Americans: This show served 
to announce the addition of several artists to the 
gallery’s roster: Ethel Magafan, Howard War- 
shaw and Channing Peake. Peake and Warshaw, 
both Californians who have acquired national 
reputations, will be showing regularly in New 
York for the first time. All three held up well 
alongside the gallery regulars, Rico Lebrun, 
Roger Anliker, Cleve Gray, Kermes and Flor- 
sheim. (Jacques Seligmann, Jan. 23-Feb. 11.) 
—L.G 


Sylvia Carewe: Her exploitation of the textures 
in plywood and the interplay of flat and grainy 
surfaces makes one wonder if there is something 
the artist fears about the quality of paint itself. 
It is obvious that she paints from a sense of de- 
light in the world around her—cries at night, 
landscape, interiors and people. But as her por- 
traits are drawings on painted surfaces, so her 
paintings are overly concerned with surface. One 
senses a certain lack of self-confidence, yet many 
passages of these paintings are very well handled. 
(ACA, Feb. 20-March 10.)—L.G. 


Ethel Schwabacher: Among these large abstract 
oils the most impressive is Also in Arcadia II, 
a work in which the painter rehabilitates in 
modern terms a theme that has had an ambigu- 
ous history in Renaissance and later painting, 
meaning, at various periods, either a remem- 
brance of idyllic times past or a grim reminder 
of death in the midst of life. It seems to be the 
nostalgic view that informs Mrs. Schwabacher’s 
painting of her large tenuous forms with subtle 
transitions of pale blue and blue-green accented 
by a motif of flowers which finds its way into 
many of the works on view. It is this motif as 
well as her choice of color which gives all of 
her work a decidedly feminine character despite 
its vigorous technique. In the painting mentioned, 
where the style is reminiscent of Gorky, she seems 
to be working at her best. In other works, as in 
Wednesday, she sometimes hits upon distinctly 
unfortunate shapes. (Parsons, Feb. 27-March 17.) 

—J.R.M. 


Albert André: Of this painter who died in 1954 
and who worked in the tradition of Cézanne 
and the intimists Vuillard and Bonnard, one 
has the impression that the vivacity of those 
styles has been cooled into graciousness in his 
work. In his still life Fruits, the forms have been 
precisely edged, the colors tastefully muted; 
there is a kind of reserve operating in the work 
that chills the life of the painting itself. But 
despite this, in his still lifes and interiors and 
in his Woman in a Brown Hat, there is a com- 
mitment to the act of painting that seems to 
he becoming increasingly rare. (Graham, March 
15-April 15.)—J.R.M. 


Four Americans: Walter Barker, a young paint- 
er now studying in Italy on a fellowship from the 
Italian government, presents watercolors of em- 
blematic, flower-like images executed with tech- 
nical aplomb. Dense, richly colored oils by Kane- 
mitsu, who recently had a one-man exhibition of 
drawings at the Baltimore Museum, paradoxical- 
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IN THE GALLERIES . 


ly combine the contemporary mannerisms of 
drips, scumbles and racing brush strokes with an 
unrelated, quiet orthogonal composition. Paul 
Jenkins (who is also having a one-man show in 
New York this month) exhibits two canvases 
which seem to be dyed rather than painted; in 
his Metamorphosis the brilliant orange ground 
looks as if it had been stained by several gusts 
of sooty black smoke. By far the best work of 
this exhibition is Paul Brach’s Condor, a paint- 
ing of unusual sensibility both in its key and 
orchestration of brush strokes. It suggests not the 
single uningratiating raptorial of the title, but, 
rather, many delicately colored birds, seen in 
flight at a distance in a sunlit sky. (Moskin, Feb. 
23-March 23.)—B.B. 


Henry Regis: The latest and the best work in 
this exhibition of oils, the two white still lifes, 
present themselves as a natural development of 
his previous work, the large paintings of figures, 
which progressively give way in their manner to 
a greater interest in blank areas of canvas and 
to the tensions of white on white. In his Still 
Life in various whites and grays, this technique 
works successfully: the painting as a com 
tional whole is more completely realized, there 
is more security in the transitions from drawing 
to painting. But one wonders whether in the ap- 
plication of the paint itself there has not de- 
veloped a general looseness. The paint tends to 
fill out and substantiate the drawing where it 
should involve a more primary and serious con- 
cern. The impression is that, although Regis has 
hit upon a fruitful direction in his latest work, 
he has allowed himself to be satisfied with the 
successful appearance of a whole painting, yet 
the appearance that does not hold up under the 
demand for a completely painted work. (Stair- 
way, Feb. 19-March 12.)—J.R.M. 


Israeli Painters: Five artists are represented in 
this frankly conservative cross section of the art 
movement in Israel today. Each painter, in his 
way, reflects the European sources of his training, 
so that the over-all is a synthesis of German, 
Swiss, Dutch and French sensibilities rather than 
a reflection of current life. One could point out 
the work of Vitkin and Lange-Ascheim as the 
most memorable of the group, though Dr. Zul- 
kes, Rico Blass and Van den berg are all mature 
and accomplished painters. (Contemporary For- 
eign Arts, Feb. 27-March 24.)—L.G. 


Master Drawings: This exhibition offers a hap- 
py Opportunity to shift the eye from Tintoretto 
to Matisse at a glance and rediscover the enduring 


Henry Regis: STILL LIFE WITH CHAIR, 1955; at 
Stairway Gallery. 
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IN THE GALLERIES... 


intimacy of fine drawing regardless of the epoch 
of the artist. First-class examples of Augustus 
John and Giacometti, Delacroix and Modigliani 
are included. One of the most memorable is a 
delightful ink landscape by Salvador Dali done 
in 1936 during one of his temporary desertions 
of the lucrative nether world. (New Gallery, 
March 1-31.)—L.G. 


Modern Graphics from Japan: That remark- 
able facility of the Japanese which we all ac- 
knowledge can only be confirmed by the ready 
assimilation of occidental styles into their cur- 
rent artistic expressions. This is evidenced in 
this exhibition of sixty works in various graphic 
media. Except for a few instances, such as Sen- 
pan Maekawa’s colorful Fruit Vendor, which re- 
tains the style of the Japanese print as we have 
grown accustomed to thinking of it, the em- 
phatic trend of the exhibition is towards an in- 
corporation of the modern styles of the western 
world. Yasuhide Kobashi’s witty Bird No. 2. 
Gen Yamaguchi’s sensitive Rainy Day in Tokyo, 
as well as two strikingly decorative works by 
Masaji Yoshid, Silence and Essence of Wood, are 
a few of the notable works, which, ranging from 
surrealism to abstraction in their manner, are 
indicative of the still active influence of modern 
styles around the world. At the conclusion of 
its New York showing, the exhibition will travel 
to several American museums. (Meltzer, Feb. 28- 
March 19.)—J.R.M. 


Graphic Arts of Finland: What one must ad- 
mire above all in this exhibition is the con- 
sistently high level of craftsmanship in the work 
itself. The styles range from the brooding ex- 
pressionism of Vilho Askola’s landscape, A Brook 
in Akdslompolo, to the Klee-like poetics of Ernst 
Mether-Borgstrém’s Variations on a Theme, but 
there is in each case the same devoted concern 
for the finest expression of the medium itself. As 
with the preceding exhibition of Japanese graph- 
ics, the artists involved are following in the wake 
of movements that have developed in other 
countries, notably in France, but there still re- 
main a precision and a reserve in the manner 
that appear national. Among the less avant- 
garde pieces in the exhibition, Aarne Aho’s mez- 
zotints, Woman Knitting and Portrait of a Boy, 
are particularly notable for the sensitivity of 
their modeling, and among the more advanced 
in style are impressive works by Leander Fornas, 
Esko Kaarakka and Tuulikki Pietila. Following 
the exhibition here, the work will go on view in 
various American museums. (Meltzer, March 20- 
April 9.)—J.R.M. 


Munakatu; in “Graphics from Japan” at Meltzer 
Gallery. 
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IN THE GALLERIES... 


Silbermann Group: A selection of small works 
in various media offers an opportunity to view 
the transparent changes and tapestried effects of 
Klee’s watercolor, The Wail, two sombre Rou- 
aults—his startlingly simplified and gross Nude 
and a dark Landscape whose glow comes from 
some interior burning—as well as three deft 
watercolors by Signac. A small Miro, Fantasy, 
and some engaging works by Berthe Morisot, 
notably her watercolor, Woman in a Green Peig- 
noir, complete the exhibition. (Silbermann, 
March.)—J.R.M. 


Nora Auric: Crystals, shells, mineral forms make 
up these small paintings for the connoisseur of 
the fanciful. Beyond this there is a personal style 
which fragments each object with thick, slender 
strokes of paint and which, without resorting to 
non-art materials, gives an astonishingly life-like 
surface. There is a Basket with Thistles and Pine 
Cones, another which combines pine cones, grapes 
and a watermelon. Textures glisten on pearl- 
colored backgrounds. She has also a private eye 
for landscapes thinly, luminously painted, over 
which hangs a very light air. (Carstairs, March 
5-30.)—B.G. 


Gertrude Barrer: Miss Barrer pushes water- 
color to its expressive limit in her abstract pat- 
terns of overlapping color and active, twisting 
forms. Her images often become submerged in 
this stormy atmosphere, but at best the results 
are watercolors of unusual vitality. Her more suc- 
cessful (if less daring) cityscapes display a lighter 
touch. Here discreet patches of dry color accent 
clear, black-line delineations. Two sunny bridge 
views, Tower Bridge and Span, are the most 
notable watercolors in this vein. (Artists, March 
10-24.)—B.B. 


Ben-Zion: In his engravings for various books 
in the Old Testament, Ben-Zion settles on the 
earthy quality of the language, peopling these 
illustrations with gross figures, cumbersome 
hands and feet. One feels the weight of their 
movement. Among the better works are the solid- 
ly patterned representations of Ezekial’s “Dry 
Bones” in The Book of Prophets, and the vari- 
ous episodes from The Book of Ruth. In his 
treatment of The Song of Songs, there is a rich- 
ness in the setting that is entirely in consonance 
with the ripe and abundant imagery of that 
book. (Duveen-Graham, March 13-31.)—J.R.M. 


Mildred Mermin: These subtly-toned and sen- 
sitive landscapes mark the artist’s first one-man 
show in New York. There is an almost oriental 
quality in some of the lofty, blue-mist atmos- 
phere she achieves in Montana Mountain and 
Going-to-the-Sun Mountain. The Boy at Piano 
and other figure paintings are perhaps more 
self-conscious than her nature paintings. (Sal- 
peter, Feb. 20-March 10.)—L.G. 


J. Mueller Brockman: Handsome posters by a 
young Swiss designer and graphic artist, the 
more impressive of which are a series designed 
for concerts given in Zurich last year. (Witten- 
born, March 6-19.) .. . Luigi Corbellini: Vivid 
and sunny oils, generally of young people and 
children in the bloom of health. (Hammer, 
Feb. 21-March 10.) . Francisco Sainz: A 
former bullfighter exhibits large decorative oils 
with something of the flavor of Matisse in re- 
ligious subjects, Santiago and Juano de Arco. 
(Panoras, Feb. 27-March 10.) . . . Raiford Por- 
ter: Returning from India, Porter shows paint- 
ings suggestive of Indian influence but without 
the rich delight in rhythm and sensuous color 
of that style. (Morris, Feb. 20-March 10.) . . . 
Alfred Van Loen: In conjunction with the pub- 
lication of his book, David and Goliath, this 
sculptor shows a variety of active and decorative 
line drawings. (Morris, March 12-24.) ... Yvonne 
Mottet: Richly surfaced paintings, much in the 
manner of Van Gogh, the best of which is her 
still life, Coffee Pot, Fruit Bowl and White Dish. 
(Wildenstein, March 6-31.) . . . Esther Gilman 
and Lowren West: An exhibition of abstract 
oils, the best of which are In a Cave, by the for- 
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mer, and Dark Immanence, an active composi- 
tion in whites, blacks and raw siennas by the 
latter. (Panoras, March 12-24.) - Marion 
Chase: In these richly colored oils, skeletal city 
structures are set against space carved from reds 
and — yellows. (Panoras, March 26-April 
7.)..- Ralph Carpentier: Although Carpentier 
is a competent painter, his best work being 
Woman on Sofa, a composition in blues, oranges 
and ripe greens, most of his work leaves the 
impression of being studiously planned and 
painted and awaiting some freedom one feels 
sure will develop in his later work. (Stairway, 
March 17-April 2.) . . . Fred Boswell: Among 
the better of these clouded abstractions are the 
strangely compact landscape, Coastal Image, and 
Dark Journey, a holocaust of infernal reds and 
oranges, glowing in the midst of dark masses. 
(Perdalma, March 17-April 7.) . . Nieves 
Marschaleck Billmyer and Lillian Orlowsky: 
A series of active abstractions, by the former, 
all in blacks, whites, and siennas. The latter ex- 
hibits a more ordered experience, despite her 
profusion of color, which reaches the variety of 
a summer bouquet in her oil, High Noon. (James, 
March 12-31.) . . . James A. Ernst: Decoratively 
abstracted watercolors of figures and landscapes. 
(Barzansky, March 1-15.). .. Mauryey Gottlieb: 
A commemorative exhibition of oils, including 
some particularly discerning portraits, by a late- 
nineteenth-century Polish painter and patriot. 
(Jewish Museum, Jan. 19-Feb. 19.) . . . Robert 
Bek-Gran: A well known child psychiatrist ex- 
hibits effectively painted expressionistic land- 
scapes, one of the finest being his vigorous Rocks 
and Spray. (Roko, Feb. 6-March 3.) ... John 
Wenger: A proliferation of watercolors rang- 
ing from kaleidoscopic theatre views to more 
conventional still lifes and landscapes. (Grand 
Central, March 6-17.) . . . Stanley Long: Water- 
colors of the West, cowpunchers and horses, with 
precision and softness and some deft atmospheric 
effects, notably in The Coming Storm and A 
Desert Shower. (Grand Central, March 13-24.) 
- Olga Dormandi: A variety of still lifes and 
portraits, luminously painted, one of the more 
engaging of which is her completely modeled 
Portrait of the Artist’s Daughter. (Este, Feb. 
27-March 15.). . . Irene Gross: Strongly colored 
oils which at their best go beyond the anecdotal 
subject matter of The Gossips and Double Take 
and concentrate upon a less narrative approach 
to painting, as in Woman of Ischia. (Wellons, 
March 12-24.) . . . Lee W. Court: Tastefully 
painted oils, generally of New England scenes. 
(Chase, March 5-12.). - Meme von Winter- 
halder: Dark views of New York City landmarks 
in oil. (Chase, March 17-31) . . . Paterson 
Ewen: The earlier, more solidly constructed 
paintings appear all the more substantial in 
comparison with the later, thin Kandinsky-like 
abstractions. (Parma, Feb. 27-March 17.) . . . 
Jj. L. Gray: Lively and large marine oils. (Ken- 
nedy, Jan. 17-Feb. 29.) . . . Hubert Davis: 
A world of gloomy waiting in Davis’s dark inte- 
rior scenes; the landscapes, among which Oat- 
field is one of the best, are heavily worked. 
(Eggleston, March 5-17.) ... A. B. C. Caron: 
Lightly painted oils and watercolor scenes of 
Cannes and Paris, much in the manner of late 
Dufy. (Galerie de Braux, Feb. 1-15.) . . . Mal- 
colm Preston: A former Emily Lowe Award 
winner exhibits resonantly colored landscapes 
and figure paintings, among which the best is 
Hide and Seek. (Eggleston, March 12-24.) ... 
Annie Lenney: Large landscapes and snow- 
scenes in a near-primitive style which shows off 
best in White World with its nuances of white 
and gray. (Eggleston, March 19-31.) . . . Jules 
Granowitter: Although there are interesting 
moments in each of these large oils, they quite 
generally fail to come off as complete works. 
(Peter Cooper, Feb. 23-March 28.) . . . Leopoldo 
Presas: For his first exhibition here an Argen- 
tinian painter exhibits oils and temperas with a 
metallic brilliance and burnished quality in the 
color, and a decidedly cubist influence in the 
style. Among his smaller works, the notably suc- 
cessful ones are La Madre and Concert. (Sud- 
americana, Feb. 27-March 10.)—J.R.M. 


Chang Shu Chi: Watercolors depicting land- 
scape fragments and underwater views are ex- 
continued on page 70 
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on MATS and MATRICIDE 


Q. How did we get off on matricide in an ad about news- 
paper mats? 
















A. That’s what healthy stereo equipment does to the aver- 
age newspaper mat. It’s plain murder. 





That word “average”—are you suggesting there 1s an 
un-average mat that withstands the ravages of this vin- 
dictive machinery? 


A. Precisely. The Sta-Deep Mat. WNU is exclusive pro- 
ducer. 






Very special? 


A, Exceedingly. Will explain. There are six ‘generations’ 
between artwork and printed newspaper page—fact 
not generally known. Each time a new generation is 
interposed in the process it raises hell with quality— 

makes blacks grayer, makes whites grayer. As a result, 

good mats—the first generation—are of utmost im- 

portance. 

























Educational, after a fashion. More, please. 


A, Newspaper mats get baked, shrunk, scorched, pressed 
and bent as a matter of course—yet are expected to 
deliver a faithful, even sparkling, reproduction of 
original art. That’s why you should insist on Sta-Deep. 


Q. Not so fast, old boy—you just blew a middle premise. 
& 


Sta-Deep stays deep, like its name says. Holds most of 
its detail through all six generations. How? Better ma- 
terials te start with, deeper etching—carefully con- 
trolled for shadows, middletones and highlights— 
Vinylite patterns, steel-jaced electrotypes, 200 extra 
tons pressure to the square inch, special heating even 
for cold mats .. . stuff like that. Ought to look into it. 
Gives you newspaper tear-sheets you can deliver to the 
client in person, instead of sending through the mails 
on the off chance they'll get lost in transit. 





A large statement. Can you prove it? 


A Lurched right into the trap! Just call Al Ramsay, 

* MU 9-4700, and ask him to come up some time and 
show you his tear-sheets. You'll be impressed—even, 
perhaps, astonished. 








WESTERN 
NEWSPAPER 
UNION 


310 East 45th Street, New York 17, New York « MU 9.4700 
Albert L. Ramsay, Manager 
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STUDIO TALK 


BY VINCENT LONGO 
POWDERED PIGMENTS 


Wr the increase in size of much contemporary painting 
there appears a concurrent increase in the velocity of execu- 
tion—a performing intensity of painter to painting as the images 
take shape. Such direct, large-scale work seems to require quick- 
drying, easy-flowing colors, and has led to unsound practices on 
the part of many painters. Too, the high cost of good-quality tube 
colors, which becomes prohibitive when they are used in quantity, 
has been a major factor in directing the painter to the hard- 
ware store in search of paint. Unfortunately, the oily, over-ground 
canned colors, enamels and lacquers, now in abundant use, are 
treacherously unsafe and almost guarantee a short life for the 
paintings. Even those painters who place emphasis on the experi- 
ence of bringing the picture into shape, rather than on the result 
itself, do not enjoy watching their work crack up before it is 
hardly dry. 

One of the better ways of lowering the cost of oil colors is to 
grind pigments oneself. This usually requires a good deal of time 
and effort, which many painters are reluctant to give. But aside 
from the considerable reduction in cost, this purely technical ac- 
tivity offers a more thorough knowledge and intimate familiarity 
with color and its sources. For this reason it is enjoyed by some 
painters who are also interested in a direct painting experience. 
Prominent among these is Gretna Campbell, who has been grind- 
ing pigments since the early forties, when she studied under Byron 
Thomas at Cooper Union. 

Having for some years worked with egg tempera and egg yolk, 
Miss Campbell now uses as binder and painting medium a wax 
emulsion that permits quick and direct painting. This emulsion 
is easy to prepare in the following manner: an ounce of beeswax 
and a quarter of an ounce of diglycol stearate, a powered emulsi- 
fying agent, are melted in a pan over a flame. When they are 
liquefied, a half-pint of boiling water is added, and the mixture 
is beaten (she uses an electric beater) until cold. Then the emul- 
sion is mixed in equal parts with either damar varnish or lin- 
seed oil. Very workable with tubed oil colors, this compound 
makes a thick, buttery painting medium when mixed with pow- 
dered pigments. Although it dries quickly it is easy to apply even 
over large areas. In drying it does not change color as do egg yolk, 
egg tempera and casein media. It blends easily with additional 
applications of paint and dries finally to a rich, mat finish. Using 
this medium, Miss Campbell does not grind the pigments in oil 
with a muller before using them. She merely sets out jars of dry 
color on the palette and dips brush or palette knife into the 
emulsion, mixing her colors in the act of painting. 

The paintings, usually of figures in a landscape, are formed in 
rapid strokes of refined, personal color knit with a fluid, linear 
definition in the areas of concentration. Possessing a sure sense of 
the composed picture, Miss Campbell attempts more than many 
painters do in “bringing off” her large compositions. Her range 
of color in itself indicates this, and reflects as well the variety in 
color and form of nature. Not content with painting in combina- 
tions of two or three colors, she manipulates subtle relationships 


Emily Nelligan photo 





Gretna Campbell at work 
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and changes in an interaction of the observed and the invented. 
Her use of dry colors helps her achieve the spontaneity and fresh- 
ness important to her work, and does not entail a loss of valuable 
painting time. 

Gretna Campbell finds in dry color a range of hues that is not 
accessible in manufactured tube colors, but regrets that some of 
the most exquisite of these mix more readily with water than with 
oil. Furthermore, the colors differ in the amount of oil required 
to wet them. According to Doerner, heavy colors, e.g., cremnitz 
white, naples yellow and vermilion, require only from 7% to 28% 
of oil, while lighter, looser pigments, e.g., raw sienna, Indian yel- 
low and oxide of chromium, require a much greater percentage. 
Oils, too, vary in their ability to take up pigment. And the weight 
and quality of any given pigment depend upon its source and 
preparation. Grinding colors entails study of the nature of pig- 
ments, binders and solvents, as well as a willingness to experiment 
with materials. For those who have a special interest in such 
things, a book not as well known as Ralph Mayer’s Artist’s Hand- 
book or Max Doerner’s Materials of the Artist (both of which 
supply detailed information on technical matters) is especially 
recommended here; it is Painting Materials, by Rutherford J. Get- 
tens and George L. Stout (D. van Nostrand Inc., 250 Fourth 
Ave.). An excellent study of the history of all the pigments and 
binding media, it analyzes each material in thorough detail, ex- 
plaining its chemical and physical properties. A glossary is pro- 
vided in the back of the book as an aid to the artist who may be 
unfamiliar with many of the chemical and scientific terms used. 
Certainly all three books will benefit the painter, whether he 
chooses to grind his own colors or not. 

Miss Campbell purchases most of the colors she uses at Fezandie 
and Sperrle, 205 Fulton Street, N. Y. Founded in 1854, this house 
is chiefly occupied with manufacturing, importing and exporting 
dyestuffs and colors for industrial use. Only since 1904 have they 
been providing artists with dry color. This came about quite casu- 
ally when an artist friend of the partners needed some colors. On 
their invitation, he tried their pigments, liked them, and told 
other painters about them. Today the Fezandie and Sperrle price 
list includes eighty-eight colors and a selection of gums, binders 
and solvents. 

The store looks as it did forty years ago when it was first occu- 
pied. The short, gold letters on the window, the chemist’s jars, 
full of color, placed before a heavy black velvet curtain, hung on 
wooden rings, have the same antique look that you find inside, 
where glass and wood partitions separate small offices from the 
rest of the store. In one of these offices is Mr. Sperrle’s desk, near 
the window facing Fulton Street. Sitting there, he can look across 
the street at the entrance to the Hudson Tubes, which occupies 
the spot where the original Fezandie (Mr. Fezandie died in 1923) 
and Sperrle building once stood. The store’s continuingly excel- 
lent quality and choice of pigments and its atmosphere of old 
New York invite frequent visits. 


Gretna Campbell: THE BATHERS; Zabriskie Gallery. 
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IN THE GALLERIES... 


pertly executed in quiet tones of gray and beige; 
higher-keyed flower pictures display equal skill 
in handling the medium, but lack the serenity 
and complete integration of means of the closer- 
hued paintings. (Mi Chou, March 1-April 14) 
. + William T. Snaith: Line makes a stronger 
statement than color in this series of calculated, 
wittily conceived paintings. (Barone, March 5- 
$l.) . . . Mavroidi: Employing motifs~ from 
Picasso and Beckmann, Mavroidi paints mural- 
sized nudes (and one landscape) with little 
strength or conviction. (Iolas, Feb. 6-27.) . .. 
Katrine H. Bie: Oils and watercolors by this 
seventy-seven-year-old artist which were exhib- 
ited this fall at the Oslo Kunstforening show 
surprising boldness in their juxtaposition of 
light and dark shapes. (Kottler, Feb. 27-March 
10.) . . . Arthur D’Artois: This retrospective 
of work since 1908 reveals an evolution from 
knowledgeable academic work to a_ curious 
mode of low-relief painting, built of nug- 
gets of pigment which represent rocks and 
trees in rather static landscapes. (Kottler, March 
12-24.) . . . Charles Douglas: Imaginary ani- 
mals and whimsical sloe-eyed figures are por- 
trayed more skillfully and more effectively in 
Douglas’ subtly textured woodcuts than in his jar- 
ringly bright, decorative paintings. (Contempo- 
rary Arts, Feb. 20-March 9.) . . . Davis Kraus: 
This artist also handles woodcut with more as- 
surance and skill than he does oils, and the 
simple, blocky shapes of his landscapes are better 
suited to the print medium. (Bodley, Feb.) . . . 
Terrain: Number One by Robert Conover and 
Paul Mommer’s Studio Interior are outstanding 
in a painting group highly varied both in style 
and quality. (March 5-31.)—B.B. 


Francisca Moya: These tiny oils have the quaint 
charm of truly primitive work; the decorative 
abundance of greens and reds has a quality 
which no amount of instruction can subdue. 
(Crespi, Feb. 26-March 16.) . . . Lumen Martin 
Winter: A mural, Christ Healing the Sick, was 
commissioned for a new hospital under con- 
struction in Phoenix, Arizona, and will be shown 
in several cities prior to its installation. The 
preliminary drawings reveal the _ illustrator’s 
touch in the selection of “types”; the result is a 
startlingly shallow treatment of a serious theme. 
(Argent, Jan. 30-Feb. 18.) . . . Susan Lowey: 
Charming, restrained and appealing watercolors 
of landscape and sea subjects. The artist is a 
student at Yale who shows discretion and taste 
in her first exhibition. (Argent, Feb. 20-March 
10.) .. . Sid Goteliffe: An ex-seaman and native 
of Wales, Gotcliffe does seascapes that show a 
deeper feeling than his competent but less orig- 
inal city and wharf scenes. (Burr, March 18-31.) 
. . » Milton Silver: His oils do not have the 
humor and ease apparent in work like Six Danc- 
ing Positions. An overconsciousness of cubist 
planes seems to prevent him from coming to grips 
with his subject matter. (Crespi, March 19- 
30.) . . . Charles LeClair: The artist's first 
show, devoted entirely to watercolor, reveals a 
tendency to treat color and line as quite sepa- 
rate elements. Only in Mennonite Church is there 
a common structural basis for both. The work is 
attractive and decorative, but it is disturbing to 
find dexterity compromised by technical tricks. 
(Salpeter, March 19-April 7.) . . . Cecile Belle: 
The artist’s unabashed love of gentle tonalities 
and a poetic sense of trees, shadows and the 
stillness of autumn, make this a tranquil and 
pleasing show. (Midtown, March 13-31.) 
Jean Marzelle: Landscapes and still lifes here 
are a blend of cubist concepts of space with very 
intense color. On the whole, the blue-dominated 
landscapes are the most effective in the group. 
(Galerie Moderne, March 19-April 7.) 
Mexican Show: Vincent Sandoval’s paintings of 
the bull ring are featured. The landscapes and 
portraits shown by the other artists are the re- 
sult of vacations or study. Most outstanding is 
Mexican Mountains by Jo Carroll. (Burr, March 
4-18.)—L.G. 


Andy Warhol: Calling his exhibition “Draw- 
ings for a Boy Book,” the artist has limited him- 
self to the portraits of acquaintances. Some of it 
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Hedda Sterne: New york, 1955; at Saidenberg Gallery. 


is highly sensitive work. (Bodley, Feb. 14-March 
3.) .. - Diane Esmond: Large but rather sketch- 
like paintings refer to drawing in their eager- 
ness to catch the passing scene, as of Barrault 

rforming in the theatre, or cathedral figures. 
(Knoedler, March 5-17.) . . . Pierre Sicard: 
Many of these pictures are frankly studio paint- 
ings—still lifes with vase, drapery and flowers 
beside an open window; others are cityscapes of 
New York and Los Angeles. There is gusto in 
them as well as certain clichés. (Carstairs, Jan. 
30-Feb. 18.) . . . Davis Group: In an exhibition 
of five painters showing small still lifes as if 
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for an exposition at the Louvre circa 1890, Sey- 
mour Remenick again proves himself a distin- 
guished painter. Schwartz, Levine, Shikler and 
Silberman are adequate, but this difficult, “old 
master” technique requires an experience which 
only Remenick displays in an occasional picture 
like Table with Still Life. (Davis, March 9-31.) 

—B.G. 


Hedda Sterne: This exhibition begins with a 
portrait of a car. It continues through a period 
in 1951 when the artist was searching out her 
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symbols in traceries and careful coatings in color. 
She has now brought to her work a lucidity de- 
fined in paintings of fragments of structures—as 
of a bridge—or again of a very completed, empty 
white roadway. The tondos in the group appear 
to have abstracted industrial forms, yet by a per- 
sonal means—and herein lies the individuality of 
the exhibition—she has gone further to relate 
matter to metaphysics. (Saidenberg, Feb. 14-March 
31.)—B.G. 


Caravan: In an uneven exhibition of oils and 
watercolors, two oils stood out: Haim Mendel- 
son’s still life, Flower Lights and Shadows, and 
Ruth Jacoby’s brightly patterned One Dozen. 
(Feb. 5-25.) . . . Carlebach: A Buddha from 
the Japanese Kamakura period was one of im- 
pressive features in this exhibition of objets d’art 
from China, Japan and Korea. (Feb.) .. . 
Heydenryk: A variety of tastefully framed 
paintings by both professional and amateur ar- 
tists who have at one time worked at Heyden- 
ryk’s, including Easton Pribble’s resonantly 
colored landscape, Yorkville Ridge, and Roy 
Medders’ vibrant and active abstraction, Blue 
Mountain, as well as some respectable work by 
“Sunday” painters. (April 4-30.)—J.R.M. 


MARGARET BREUNING 
continued from page 55 


entitled Man, the figure is completely built 
up of concentric rings; Sticks is a co-ordinated 
flux of harmonic intervals. The mobiles are 
increasingly seductive; Mr. Perls has dis- 
persed them throughout the three galleries 
so that they may be viewed separately with- 
out impinging on one another. Spines in All 
Directions dominates the first gallery, tower- 
ing up like a proliferating tree, its branches 
bearing red, pensile fruit; yet at a touch a 
shivering movement runs throughout it. In 
the last gallery, Web, attached to the ceiling, 
| is a mesh of fine wires that an upraised fin- | 
ger can set into a rhythmic harmony of mo- 
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| continued on page 72 | 
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tion. The Disc Tree and The Twenty-three 
Snowflakes are poetic, imaginative concep- 
tions. (Perls Galleries, Feb. 6-March 10.) 


Sol Wilson’s paintings, at the Babcock 
Galleries, reveal his full maturity of expres- 
sion, his full command of his resources. Dis- 
carding a sort of bravura that often appeared 
in his earlier canvases, he seems to have con- 
centrated on compactness of design in a sen- 
sitive translation of visual data. From the 
multitudinous facts of nature before him, he 
has evidently selected only those details which 
clarify his conceptions. ‘The clear, confident 
color, which has always lent animation to his 
paintings, is used as a foil for the dark masses 
of pier, bridge span and dockyard, creating 
a microcosm of the objective world in pic- 
torial terms. In the coastal scenes, the subtle 
divergence of the water’s color at different 
depths and under varied degrees of light does 
not seem so much decorative detail as an in- 
tegral part of total statement. Figure pieces— 
fishermen spreading their nets, or gathered to 
receive the “Blessing,” or the humble family 
group—reveal the artist’s empathy with the 
subjects, vibrant with the same richness of 
color and substance that enhances his land- 
scape paintings. He also conveys his percep- 
tion of how much pose and gesture have 
been conditioned by their way of life. (Bab- 
cock Galleries, March 4-25.) 


Recent paintings by Adolf Dehn imply the 
artist's sojourn in Mexico and his odyssey 
through the Caribbean area, for they depict 
native types of both regions. In the large 
scale of these canvases and their assertive se- 
quence of figures, they resemble mural friezes. 
Their simplified presentment does not add 
decorative detail for enhancement—only an 
occasional plane of bright color as relief to 
the monotone of dark background, against 
which the figures are placed in admirable 
relation of mass and contour. The Mayan 
women huddling in their swathings of white 
robes or the group of men of Merida are 
represented with profiles turned in one di- 
rection in sharp characterization, which oc- 
casional distortion of face and body increases. 
From these juxtaposed, static forms vitality 
emerges, a sense of latent powers in suspen- 
sion. The most impressive of these exotic 
figures is that of a woman seated by her market 
wares, which conveys a majesty that might 
align her with Michelangelo’s sibyls. There 
are also paintings of colorful fish in gleaming 
waters and of brilliant-plumaged birds, as 
well as a large watercolor (for one observer, 
somewhat too large for the medium) of Lake 
George, reminiscent of Dehn’s earlier work in 
its fluent brushing and subtle color patterns. 
(AAA Gallery, Feb. 20-March 10.) 


The exhibition of paintings by Moses 
Soyer, at the ACA Gallery, is his first one- 
man showing in seven years, although his 
canvases have been included in group exhibi- 
tions at this gallery. That he has been intent- 
ly concerned with his painting during this 
period is evidenced not only by the large 
number of canvases on view, but also by the 
gain in his work. Always a technically skilled 
figure painter, he now reveals a greater abil- 
ity to select the accents of color, form and 
tone that lend vitality to a work of art, re- 
moving it from literal statement of facts. In 
Woman Resting he ably presents the bodily 
relaxation and its muscular reactions which a 
reclining figure implies. Three Nudes indi- 
cates how closely he has observed such formal 
relations. From the figure pieces of women, 
which predominate, a melancholy seems to 
emerge, not anguish so much as a gentle res- 
ignation, which the artist has penetrated. An 
interior with two seated figures is an adroit 
arrangement of spatial design and light pat- 
tern. (ACA Gallery, March 11-31.) 











ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the B.F.a. 
degree in Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, 
Advertising Art, Dress Design, Fashion 
Iliustration, Crafts. Teacher Training Course, 
ROTC. Students may live in supervised resi- 
dences and enjoy many University activities, 


Write for Bulletins 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Newly-revised programs for elementary, secondary, 
and college art teachers, leading to B.S., M. 
ED.D., PHD. degrees. Outstanding faculty 
artist-teachers. Unsurpassed Greenwich Village lo- 
cation with direct access to leading galleries. For 
further information, ask for Bulletin A-2. 
ART EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER ¢ 
School of Art 


Degrees in Art Education, Advertising 
Design, Interior Design, History of Art, 
Painting and Ceramics. 

For catalog, write: Vance Kirkland, 
Director, Dept. D-3 

University of Denver @ Denver 2, Colo. 











REGISTER NOW 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


154 W. 56 ST., N. Y. . PL 7-3580 


study with JOSEPH HIRSCH 
* ROBERT PHILIPP 
* GORDON SAMSTAG 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
SEND FOR CAT. T 





THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


67 Fine Arts and Crafts courses for the serious student, the 
professional and the amateur. Distinguished faculty. Morning, 
Afternoon, and Evening classes in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Etching and Engraving, Ceramics, Enameling, Textile Design, 
Woodcut, Jewelry, 3 D.mensional Design. Approved for eligible 
veterans. P.L. 246. Write for Free Catalog D 

Spring Registration Still Open 


Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. NEvins 8-4486 


GEORGE BARBER 


sScHOOL OF PAINTING 
JULY and AUGUST 
Unusual location, a private island off the Conn. coast 
Small student classes, also some available working space 
for professional artists. 
Living Accommodations 
Write to: Cornelia Cresson Barber 
59 West {2th St., New York I!, N. Y. 
After July ist, Stony Creek, Conn. 


PENNA. ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


June 25-August 3 


Unusual opportunity to study Landscape, Life Portrait, 
Graphics with notable artists at America’s oldest and 
most distinguished Fine Arts school. Professional 
caliber. For catalogue: write R. D. Entenmann. 
















Special Summer Session 


116 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 





DO YOU LIKE 








Draw for Money! 
Our Simple Method Proves You Can 
Learn to Draw at Home in Spare Time 


OU can learn Commercial Art, 
Designing, Illustrating, Cartoon- 
ing, etc... . right at home, in spare 
time. No previous art training neces- 
sary. Soon be your own boss — work at 
home, pick your own working hours. 
Or earn big money as staff artist for 
advertising agency, newspaper, maga- 
zine, dept. store, etc. Or make Art a 
rofitable hobby. Earn while you learn. 
Bo piece art outfit given with your first 
lesson AT NO oe c ig 
BOOK, ‘‘Arnt FOR PLEASURE A 
pose” Describes our methods. Lists op- 
rtunities. Tells what our students say. 
obligation. So write now to Washine- 
ten School of Art, Studie 43, Port Wash- 
ington, N. Y. (No salesman will call) 


ARTS /March 1956 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


DOUGLASTON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 

ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND, 26TH ANNUAL SPRING 
EXHIBITION, May 6-19. Open to all U. S. artists. 
Media: oil, watercolor, pastels, small sculpture 
and ceramics. Work due April 21. Write for 
entry cards to Mr. Samuel Leitman, Chairman, 
44-21 Douglaston Parkway, Douglaston, N. Y. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 

PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS SOCIETY OF N. J. EXHIBI- 
TION, Jersey City Museum, April 16-May 4. Open 
to all artists. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture 
and graphic arts. Fee: $5 (refunded if work is 
not accepted). Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work 
due April 7. Write: Gertrude F. Smith, Corr. 
Sec., 37 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 

ART ASSOCIATION OF NEW ORLEANS 55TH ANNUAL 
SPRING EXHIBITION, Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, 
March 18-April 8. Only 1 painting in any me- 
dium, or 2 sculptures, or 2 prints or drawings, 
or 5 craftwork pieces may be exhibited by one 
artist. Fee: $5 for non-members of the Art Asso- 
ciation. Jury. Prizes. For information write to 
Isaac Delgado Museum of Art, Lelong Ave., City 
Park, New Orleans 19, La. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 89TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION, National Academy of Design Gal- 
leries, April 4-22. Open to all artists. Media: 
watercolor, pastel, gouache. Fee: $5 for 2 labels. 
Jury. $4000 in prizes. Work due March 22. Write: 
Cyril A. Lewis, Corres. Sec., 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

KNICKERBOCKER ARTISTS 9TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
National Arts Club, March 11-24. Media: oil, 
watercolor, casein, graphics, sculpture. Jury. Cash 
awards. Fee: $5. Entries due March 8. Write: 
Elsie Ject-Key, 49 East 9th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

LILLIPUT HOUSE 15TH QUARTERLY EXHIBITION, 2 
sections, April-May 15. Small works in all paint- 
ing media. Jury. Awards: one-man or group 
shows. Fee: $1 per entry. Do not telephone or 
write: paintings should be brought during March, 
Wed. and Fri., from 3 to 7 p.m., to Lilliput 
House, 23114 Elizabeth St., New York 12, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 17TH ANNUAL INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, Meltzer Gallery, May 22- 
June 18. Open to all artists. Original serigraphs 
only. Entry fee: $2; no fee for foreign artists. 
Jury. Cash awards. Entry blanks and prints due 
April 17. Write: Herdis Bull-Teilman, Secretary- 
Registrar, National Serigraph Society, 38 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

33RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS, Print Club, 
April 4-25. Media: etching, dry-point, mezzotint, 
aquatint and engraving. Jury. Prizes. Prints due 
by March 19. Write: The Print Club, 1614 Lati- 
mer St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

KANSAS ART ASSOCIATION 11TH NATIONAL DECORA- 
TIVE ARTS-CERAMIC EXHIBITION, April 15-May 15. 
Textiles, silversmithing, jewelry, metal work, ce- 
ramics, enamels, metal and ceramic garden sculp- 
ture. Fee: $3. Jury. $1500 in prizes. Write: Maude 
G. Schollenberger, 401 North Belmont Ave., 
Wichita, Kans. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

21sT ANNUAL MID-YEAR SHOW, Butler Institute, July 
1-Sept. 3. Open to all artists of the U. S. and Ter- 
ritories. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. $5000 
in prizes. Entry fee. Entry blanks and work due 
June 3. Write: Sec’t., Butler Institute, Youngs- 
town 2, Ohio. 














summer session 


provincetown, mass. 


pula Oi OF 7 8. 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 25-Aug. 4; Aug. 6-Sept. 1 


Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions 
of the University—graduate and undergraduate. 
Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational activi- 
ties. Comfortable rooms available on and near 
the campus. Summer climate is delightful. 


For BULLETIN, write to Dean of Summer Session, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7. 


THE J \INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
Summer 


School 


Drawing and 
Painting, Outdoor Studios; Sculpture: Let- 
tering; Layout; Advertising Design; Ce- 
ramics; Flat Pattern Design; Dress Design; 
Weaving; Interior Design; Accredited. 
Term begins June 25, 1956. Write for 


catalog. 
Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 209 


The Professional College for Ca- 
reer Women. 112th year. Interna- 
tionally known artist-instructors. 
; acee; ted +4 year B.F.A. 
or B.S. degree courses in Advtg. 
Art, Art Education, Fashion De- 
INSTITUTE sign & Illustration, Interior & 
Textile Design, Painting & Illus- 
tration. Day & Saturday classes. 


OF G.I. approved. Dormitories, physi- 
tian. Low tuition. 
RT Catalog: 1326 N. Broad St. 


Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
¢ DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 





carota ° PASADENA 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Send for prospectus now 
o Frode N. Dann, Director 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 


Mexico’s INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses: Painting, sculpture, graphics, mural, 
photography. all crafts, Spanish . . . Beginners or advanced 
. . . International faculty . . . Credits, MFA degree... 
Field trie, perpetual sunshine, room and board from $2 
daily in co's most beautiful colonial town. Illustrated 
prospectus?: INSTITUTO ALLENDE, Box 100, San Miguel 
Allende, Gto., Mexice. 










the hans hofmann school of fine arts 
52 west 8th street « new york city « phone gramercy 7-3491 





















personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


june 11—aug. 31 





THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


SES) 8 Sant ae 





24th Annual Session 


University of Alberta 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
June 18th -September 8th 


Offering courses in: Painting; Music — Piano, 
Choral, Singing, Strings; Drama; Ballet; Weav- 
ing; Ceramics; Interior Decoration; Oral French; 
Short Story, Playwriting—Radio and Television 
Writing; Photography. 
For calendar write: 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
Banff, Alberta, Canada 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 





Est. 1876. Professional training with diploma course 
in Drawing, Graphic Arts, Painting, Sculpture, Jew- 
elry, Silversmithing. Commercial Arts, Ceramics. 
Teacher Training Course. 16 Traveling Scholar- 
ships. Unlimited contact with Museum collection. 
B.S. in Ed. granted by Tufts University. Catalog. 


EVENING SCHOOL certificate course in Graphic Arts, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Painting. Special courses in Cal- 
ligraphy, Lettering, Interior, TV. and Plastic Design. 


RUSSELL T. SMITH, Head of School 


230 The Fenway Boston, Mass. 





Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRALMING 







T3441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. ONTO 








GALLERY AND 
SCHOOL OF ART 


NORTO 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children 
for advanced students & beginners 
Prospectus on request 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
WOELFFER DESIGN 
DRAWING 

SABEAN 
CHENOWETH Sanaa 
SCULPTURE 
GRALAPP ART HISTORY 


Registrar: 30 W. Dale, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


3 WATERCOLOR 
O'HARA’ cecsses 
1956 


Florida—January & February 
Charlotte, N. C.—March 
Washington, D. C.—April & May 
Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


























SAVE THE PIECES FOR 
| The 
Fixit King 


Venetian 
Steuben 
Cutglass 

Delft 

Meissen 

Ivory 

Jade & Onyx 
Marble 

Art Objects 
Lamp mounting 





SPECIALIST IN MUSEUM 
AND COLLECTOR REPAIRS 
NO RIVETS 


ATwater 9-1779 


1661 York Avenue (87th- 
| 88th St.) N. Y. C. 28, N.Y. 


Silver Plating 
Polishing 
Lacquering 
MISSING PARTS | 
REPLACED 





Send for a oe Ke 
CATALOG Ly a 


Enclose 10c to 
cover cost of 
mailing 


Headquarters 


GrenuInE Dry PIGMENTS FOR 
Artists Coors 


COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
COBALT GREENS CADMIUM REDS 
COBALT VIOLETS ULTRAMARINES 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 
GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 

EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 

EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES ETc. 


— Founded 1854 — 


Fezanpiz & Sperrze, Inc. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


A. LANGNICKEL 
comet BRUSHES “2” 


Free price list. Discounts to dealers. 





115 W. 31 ST. 


CANVAS 


NM. ¥.. 3, ©. ¥. 











SALE 


52” x 6 yd. Duck . $7.95 
45" x 6 yd. Linen . 12,95 
54” x 6 yd. Linen . 16.95 
84” x 11 yd. Linen . 55.00 


allow for postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (Near 11th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 








Berkeley 
Express & Moving Co. 


526 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
Packing * Crating * Shipping * Moving ¢ Storage 
GRamercy 3-5310 











JOSEPH MAYER €0., INC. 


“Everything for the Artist’’ 
5 Union Square New York 





“J 
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REGIONAL 


HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 

4TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 80, Huntington Galleries, 
April 22-May 20. All media including crafts. All 
artists and craftsmen living within 80 miles of 
Huntington are eligible. Entry fee: $2 for mem- 
bers of Tri-State Creative Arts Association, $3 
for non-members. Jury. Awards. Entry blanks 
due April 3; work due April 8. Write: Hunting- 
ton Galleries, Park Hills, Huntington, West Va. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 

49TH ANNUAL INDIANA ARTISTS EXHIBITION, John 
Herron Art Institute, May 6-June 3. Open to 
past and present residents of Indiana. Media: 
oil (or synthetics), watercolor, gouache, pastel, 
and all sculpture media. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks due April 9; work due April 16. Write: 
Dr. W. D. Peat, director, The John Herron Art 
Museum, Pennsylvania and 16th Sts., Indian- 
apolis 2, Indiana. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

29TH LOUISVILLE ART CENTER ANNUAL, The J. B. 
Speed Art Museum, April 2-29. Open to past 
and present residents of Kentucky, artists living 
within 100 miles of Louisville or in an Indiana 
county bordering the Ohio River. Media: oil, 
watercolor, drawings, prints, sculpture, crafts 
and ceramics. Fee: $2.50. Jury. $1500 in prizes. 
Entry cards due March 12; work due March 14. 
Write: Miss Miriam Longden, Art Center Asso- 
ciation, 2111 South First St., Louisville, Ky. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

5TH BIENNIAL OF PAINTINGS, PRINTS AND SCULPTURE 
FROM THE UPPER MID-WEST, Walker Art Center, 
opening May 12. Open to residents of Iowa, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, North and South 
Dakota. Work will be picked up at 10 collec- 
tion points in late March and early April. Jury: 
Clement Greenberg. Purchase prizes and awards. 
For further information write: Miss Huldah 
Curl, Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 

SILVERMINE GUILD OF ARTISTS 7TH NEW ENGLAND 
EXHIBITION, June 8-July 8. Open to all artists re- 
siding in New England for at least 2 months a 
year. Media: oil, watercolor, casein, pastels, tem- 
pera, sculpture and ceramic sculpture. Fee: $4. 
Jury. Over $3000 in prizes. Entries due May 
11 to 14. Write: Revington Arthur, Silvermine 
Guild of Artists, Norwalk, Conn. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 

KINSLEY ART CLUB 32ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Crocker 
Art Gallery, May 16-July 1. Open to residents of 
the Central Valleys. Media: painting, drawing, 
print, sculpture and craft. Receiving days: May 
4 and 5. Jury: Karl Kasten, Adaline Kent, and 
Moya del Pino. For information: Mrs. George 
C. Brett, 2757 Curtis Way, Sacramento 18, Cal. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

SIOUX CITY ART CENTER ANNUAL MAY SHOW, May 
15-June 8. Open to artists of Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota and South Dakota. Oil paintings only. 
Jury. Prizes. No entry fee. For information write 
to David P. Skeggs, Director, Sioux City Art 
Center, Commerce Building, Sioux City, Iowa. 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 

SYRACUSE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 4TH REGIONAL ART 
EXHIBITION, March 11-April 1. Open to residents 
of Cayuga, Chenango, Cortland, Madison, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Oswego, Otsego and Tompkins coun- 
ties. Oils, watercolors, pastels, sculpture, draw- 
ings and prints. Two entries allowed in each 
medium. $2 fee covers all entries. Jury. $1175 in 
prizes. Write: Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 

HUDSON VALLEY ART CENTER ASSOCIATION 28TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION, Westchester County Center, 
April 29-May 6. For artists living in Hudson 
Valley and vicinity. Media: oil, watercolor, 
black & white, sculpture. Non-objective art not 
accepted. Jury. Prizes. Work due April 24. Write: 
Cathy Altvater, 160-15 Powell’s Cove Blvd., 
Beechhurst 57, N. Y. 
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A.1. FRIEDMAN 


inc. 











QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CIRCLE 5-6600 







“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free ...on request. 








ROSENTHAL'S 


“Serving the Artist since 1896” 
One of the a est art supply sources 
in the sory 















SPECIAL CANVAS SALE 
Celebrating our move to larger quarters 


At” 2: ye Dem: 6. se Svc $ 6.95 

OR «4 .ge Oe. Scat. $ 7.75 

45" x 6 yd. Linen......... $10.95 

54” x 6 yd. Linen ......... $14.95 

84” x 11 yd. Linen........ $50.00 
o 


Outstanding values on FRAMES! Write for Price List 
o 


Rosenthal’s 
840 Broadway (at 13th St.) N.Y.C. 3 — OR 3-4776 


New Imported 
CARVING TOOLS 


HOBBYCRAFT SETS 
FINEST GERMAN STEEL 











FRANK 
3577E. Tremont Ave. New York 65, N.Y. 
3 42 roe Ue Nels 

96 Pages--Largest Assortment 
PHOTO FRAMES -- ARTISTS FRAMES 


Raw Oak & W Chestnut Frames 
Picture Frame gs & Accessories 


“ewes Fastest Service! Lowest Prices! 


MLAS INTERNATIONAL SALES CO. pept.a 
414 E. Baltimore St. e Baltimore 2, Mary:and 


PAINT YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
ON CANVAS 
We photograph your 

















ives and Drawings 
DIRECTLY ON CANVAS FOR PAINTING 
Send for Free Price List 


NEW YORK SOLAR PRINT, INC. 
736 Broadway, N. Y. 3 © SP. 7-3747 


























ALBANY, N. ¥. 
INSTITUTE, to Mar. 11: H. Mockel; 
Mar. 13-25: J. M. H. Suksdorf 
ALLISON’S WELLS, WAY, MISS. 
ALLISON’S, Cont. Paintings 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

WALTERS GALLERY, Mar. 10-Apr. 22: 
Gold Boxes, Aldus Manutius, Ven. 
Prntr. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
GALLERY OF MODERN ART, Fr. Im- 
ressionists; Cont. Americans 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MUSEUM, Mar. 4-26: G. Catlin 
BOSTON, MASS. 

BROWN, Mar. 5-24: S. Trefonides 

DOLL & RICHARDS, Mar. 19-31: E. 
O'Hara 

KANEGIS, Mar. 1-18: D. Purdy 

MIRSKI, to Mar. 14: H. Schwartz 

MUSEUM, to Mar. 18: Boston W’col. 
Soc., German drawings 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 

UNIV. OF VA., Mar. 15-Apr. 15: 

Sargent, Whistler, Cassatt 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

ART INST., Mar. 8-Apr. 12: 59th Ann’‘I. 
Chic. Ptrs.; Mar. 1-May 1: New 
Generation in Europe 

ARTS CLUB, to Mar. 20: F. Wotruba 

CHARLES FEINGARTEN GALLERY, 
Mar. 16-April 13: E. Betts 

FRUMKIN, Mar.: S. Steinberg 

LANTERN, Mar.: C. Schwartz, K. Hoff- 
man 

MAIN STREET, March: C. Metcalf 

PALMER, to Mar. 16: E. Weiner; Mar. 
23-Apr. 20: F. Kleinholz , 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

MUSEUM, to Mar. 12: Klee prnts. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

MUSEUM, Mar. 8-Apr. 15: A. J. Gros 
DETROIT, MICH. 

INSTITUTE, Mar. 1-30: World at Work 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

MUSEUM, to Mar. 14: Scandanavian 
exh. 

LONDON, ENGLAND 

GIMPEL FILS, Cont. Brit.; 19th, 20th 
Century French 

HANOVER, Mar. 14-Apr. 21: S. Knapp 

LEFEVRE, French & British 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
STENDAHL GALLERY, Pre-Col. & Mod. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

INSTITUTE, to Mar. 31: Kokoschka; 
Nolde & Kirchner prts.; Mar. 14- 
Apr. 15: Treasures of Jacquemart- 
Andre Museum 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

DELGADO MUSEUM, to Mar. 11: A. 
Reveron; Mar. 18-Apr. 8: Art Assoc. 
Annual 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums: 


BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkway), Mar. 6- 
Apr. 15: Yale Graphic Arts Dept. 

GUGGENHEIM (5th at 83), Mar.: Se- 
lection VI 

METROPOLITAN (5th at 82), Costumes 
& Decorative Arts of Japan; to 
Apr. 29: 5 Major Amer. Artists 

MODERN (11 W. 53), to Mar. 18: 
Diogenes II1 Photog. Exhibition; to 
April 8: Gonzalez 

NAT’L ACADEMY (5th at 89), to Mar. 
18: 131st Annual 

RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside), Mar. 11- 
Apr. 1: Manhattan group 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), Mar.: M. Graves 
retrospective exhibition 


Galleries: 


A.A.A. (711 5th at 55), to Mar. 10: 
A. Dehn 

ACA (63 E. 57), to Mar. 10: S. 
Carewe; Mar. 12-31: M. Soyer 

ALAN (32 E. 65), to Mar. 24: C. Oscar 

ALLISON (32 E. 57), to Mar. 10: A. 
Gabriel 

ARGENT (67 E. 59), to Mar. 10: S. 
Lowey; Mar. 12-31: W’col. Group 

ARGOSY (116 E. 59), Early American 

ARTISTS (851 Lex. at 64), to Mar. 8: 
H. Mesibov; Mar. 10-24: G. Barrer 

BABCOCK (38 E. 57), Mar. 4-24: S. 
Wilson 





CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


BARONE (202 E. 51), Mar. 5-31: W. 
Snaith 
BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), to 
Mar. 15: J. A. Ernst; Mar. 19-31: 
J. Benet-Estuny 
BERNARD-GANYMEDE (19 E. 76), to 
Mar. 17: A. Kaprow 
BODLEY (223 E. 60), Mar. 6-24: R. 
Blau; Mar. 26-Apr. 14: E. Kirby 
BORGENICHT (61 E. 57), Mar. 5-24: 
E. Corbett 
BURR (108 W. 56), Mar. 4-17: Mexi- 
can Show; Mar. 19-31: S. Gotcliffe 
CARAVAN (132 E. 65), Mar.: Group 
CARLEBACH (937 3rd Ave.), Mar.: 
Primitive art 
CARSTAIRS (11 E. 57), Mar. 5-30: N. 
Auric 
CHASE (21 E. 63), Mar. 5-12: Group; 
Mar. 17-31: Winterhalder 
CITY CENTER (131 W. 55), Mar. 1- 
Apr. 1: Juried oil paintings 
CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex. at 
62), to Mar. 9: C. Douglas 
CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN (37 W. 
57), Feb. 27-March 24: Israel; art 
COOPER (313 W. 53), to Mar. 28: J. 
Granowitter 
CRESPI (232 E. 58), to Mar. 16: Moya 
DAVIS (231 E. 60), Mar. 9-31: Still 
Life Exhibition 
DEITSCH (51 E. 73), Mar. 6-17: 
Matisse 
DELACORTE (822 Mad. at 69), Mar. 
12-31: French primitives 
DE NAGY (24 E. 67), to Mar. 24: 
D. Ripley 
DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), to Mar. 24: 
Dove 
DURLACHER (11 E. 57), to Mar. 24: 
E. Lucas 
DUVEEN (18 E. 79), Old Masters 
DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 
78), to Mar. 10: K. Martin; Mar. 
13-31: B. Zion 
EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), Mar. 
5-17: H. Davis; Mar. 12-24: M. 
Preston; Mar. 19-31: A. Lenney 
EMMERICH (18 E. 77), Mar.: Pre- 
Columbian Art 
ESTE (32 E. 65), to Mar. 15: O. Dor- 
mandi 
FEIGL (601 Mad. at 57), Mar.: Amer. 
& Fr. Group 
FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES (41 E. 57), 
Mar. 6-24: A. Garbell 
FORUM (818 Mad. at 69), to Mar. 
15: Univ. of Ill; Mar. 19-Apr. 9: 
N.Y.U. 
FOUR DIRECTIONS (114 4th Ave.), 
to Mar. 15: C. Herrmann 
FRIED (40 E. 68), Mar.: International 
Collages 
GALERIE CHALETTE (45 W. 57), Mar.: 
Rugs by Modern Artists 
GALERIE MODERNE (49 W. 53), Mar. 
19-Apr. 7: J. Marzelle 
GALLERY 75 (30 E. 75), Mar. 5-31: 
F. Komatsu 
JAMES GRAHAM (1014 Mad.), Mar. 
15-Apr. 15: A. Andre 
GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vand. at 42), 
Mar. 6-17: J. Wenger; Mar. 13-24: 
S. Long; Mar. 27-Apr. 7: R. Hulett 
GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (120 E. 
57), March 10-31: B. Browne 
HAMMER (51 E. 57), to Mar. 10: L. 
Corbellini; Mar. 20-Apr. 8: E. LeBas 
HANSA (210 Cent. Pk. So.), to Mar. 
10: G. Segal; Mar. 12-28: A. 
Martin 
HELLER (63 E. 57), to Mar. 10: B. 
Kopman; Mar. 13-31: Vasilieft 
HERVE (611 Mad. at 53), Cont. Fr. 
HIRSCHL & ADLER (270 Park), Fine 
Ptgs. 

IOLAS (123 £E. 55), Mar.: Vagis, 
sculp.; Primitive Ethiopian ptgs. 
JACKSON (32 E. 69), Mar. 5-23: J. 
Hultberg; Mar. 20-Apr. 8: P. Jen- 

kins 

JAMES (70 E. 12), to Mar. 10: R. 
Henry, C. Littler; Mar. 12-31: N. 
M. Billmyer, L. Orlowsky 


JANIS (15 E. 57), Mar. 5-31: F. Kline 

KENNEDY (785 5th), Mar: Western 
Legend in Paintings 

KLEEMANN (11 €E. 68), Mar. 12- 
Apr. 7: Gonzalez 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), Mar. 5-17: D. 
Esmond; Mar. 19-Apr. 7: Van Der 
Kem 

KOOTZ (600 Mad. at 57), to Mar. 10: 
Baziotes; Mar. 12-Apr. 7: Picasso 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), to Mar. 10: K. H. 
Bie; Mar. 12-24: A. D’Artois 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), Mar. 
5-24: A. Ruellan; Mar. 26-Apr. 14: 
K. Schrag 

LIBRARY OF PAINTINGS (28 E. 72), 
Cont. Amer. & Fr. 

LILLIPUT (231% Eliz.; Wed., Fri., 3-7), 
“One Day’s Painting” 

MATISSE (41 E. 57), to Mar. 17: Du- 
buffet 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), to Mar. 19: 
Graphics, Japan; Mar. 20-Apr. 9: 
Graphics, Finland 

MI CHOU (320B W. 81), Mar. 1-Apr. 
14: Chang Shu Chi 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to Mar. 10: M. 
Freedman; Mar. 13-31: C. Belle 

MILCH (55 E. 57), Mar.: 19th, 20th C. 
Amer. Art 

MOND’‘ART (719 Lex. at 58), Old 
Masters 

MORRIS (174 Waverly), to Mar. 10: 
R. Porter; Mar. 12-24: A. Van Loen 

MOSKIN (4 E. 88), to March 23: 4 
Americans 

NAT. ARTS CLUB (15 Gramercy Pk.), 
Mar. 11-25: Knickerbocker Artists 

NEW (601 Mad. at 57), Mar.: draw- 
ings & watercolors 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Old Masters 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), to Mar. 10: F. 
Sainz; Mar. 12-24: E. Gilman, L. 
West; Mar. 26-Apr. 7: M. Chase 

PARMA (1107 Lex. at 77), to Mar. 
19: P. Ewen 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), to Mar. 17: E. 
Schwabacher; Mar. 19-Apr. 7: A. 
Ossorio 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), to Mar. 3: C. 
Ruhtenberg; Mar. 5-24: S. Cusu- 
mano; Mar. 26-Apr. 14: E. Ludins 

PAVONE (127 Lex. at 29), Mar: Group 

PERDALMA (400 W. 23), to Mar. 16: 
H. Lewis; Mar. 17-Apr. 7: F. Boswell 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), to Mar. 
10: P. Pearlstein; Mar. 12-Apr. 7: 
R. Asawa 

PERLS (1016 Mad.), to Mar. 10: Cal- 
der; Mar. 12-Apr. 14: Chagall 

POINDEXTER (46 E. 57), to Mar. 24: 
R. Diebenkorn 

REHN (683 5th at 54), to Mar. 31: 
E. Sparhawk-Jones 

ROERICH (319 W. 107), to Apr. 6: 
India Group 

ROKO (925 Mad. at 74), Mar. 5-24: 
R. Abrams 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), to Mar. 10; 
A. Rattner; Mar. 12-Apr. 7: Bon- 
nard 

SAGITTARIUS (46 E. 57), Mar. 5-18: 
Lo Spada; Mar. 19-Apr. 1: A. Dun- 
can 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), to Mar. 31: 
H. Sterne 

SALPETER (42 E. 57), to Mar. 10: M. 
Mermin; Mar. 19-Apr. 7: C. Le Clair 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Mar.: A. 
Ippolito 

SCHAEFFER (983 Park) Old Masters 

SCHONEMAN (63 E. 57), Mar.: Mod. 


Fr. Ptgs. 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), African Sculp- 
ture 

SELIGMANN (5 E. 57), Mar. 12-24: 
E. Magafan 

SILBERMAN (1014 Mad.), Mar.: 


W‘cols., Pastels, Gouaches 
STABLE (924 7th at 58), to Mar. 17: 
J. Reynal 
STAIRWAY (770 6th at 26), to Mar. 
12: H. Regis; Mar. 13-Apr. 2: R. 
Carpentier 


SUDAMERICANA (866 Lex. at 65), to 
Mar. 10: L. Presas 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), Mar. 9-30: C. 
Cajori 

TANNENBAUM (19 E. 57), Mod. Ptgs. 

TERRAIN (20 W. 16), Mar. 5-31: The 
Abstract and Concrete 

THE CONTEMPORARIES (992 Mad. 
at 77), Mar. 5-26: Ptgs. & Graph- 
ics 

TOZZi (32 E. 57), Medieval & 
Renaiss. Art 

VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57); 
Mar.: Mod. Fr. 

VILLAGE ART CENTER (39 Grove), to 
Mar. 16: Prizewinners; Mar. 17-23: 
Invitation Exhib. 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), to Mar. 24: 
Group 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Mar. 5-24: A. 
Acheson 

WELLONS (70 E. 56), Mar. 12-24: |. 
Gross 

WHITE (42 E. 57), Mar. 20-Apr. 14: 
H. Gibbs 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), Mar. 17- 
Apr. 21: Frasconi 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), to Mar. 8: 
B. Dunand; Mar. 6-31: Y. Mottet 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Mar. 6-31: D. 
Smith 

WITTENBORN (38 E. 57), Mar. 6-19: 
J. Mueller-Brockmann; Mar. 20-Apr. 
9: J. Miro 

ZABRISKIE (835 Mad.), Mar. 5-21: 
E. Casarella; Mar. 26-Apr. 14: J. 
Sennhauser 


PALM BEACH, FLA. 


KAASTRA GALLERY, Cont. Ptg. 


PARIS, FRANCE 


BERGGRUEN & CIE, French ptgs. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ACADEMY, Mar. 9-Apr. 8: Ann‘ Fel- 
lowship Exhib.; Mar. 16-Apr. 8: B. 
Kamihira, J. Lueders 

AMER. PHILOS. SOC., to Apr. 13: 
Franklin portraits 

ART ALLIANCE, Mar. 14-Apr. 25: M. 
Blackburn 

MACK, March: Case, Hofsoos 

MUSEUM, Mar. 24-Apr. 29: Family of 
Man 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

CARNEGIE, to Mar. 15: Pitts. Art An- 
nual; Mar. 8-Apr. 1: Cont. Ital. 
Prnts. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MUSEUM, Mar. 18-Apr. 11: Brooklyn 


Prnt. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 


FINE ARTS GAL., to Apr. 8: Silver 


Sculpture 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


SFAA GALLERY, to Mar. 14: E. Briggs 
SARASOTA, FLA. 
RINGLING MUSEUM, Mar. 11-28: Cir- 
cus Paintings 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
DUSANNE, Mar. 14-Apr. 7: S. Francis 
MUSEUM, to Mar. 25: Silver Sculpt.; 
1955 Accessions 
SELIGMAN, to Mar. 29: A. Burri; 
Pehr 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
ART CENTER, Mar. 14-Apr. 4: A. Testa; 
Mar. 26-Apr. 13: A. Culder 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
MULVANE ART CENTER, Mar. 7-29: 
Vv. Campanella 
TORONTO, CANADA 
ART GAL. OF TORONTO, to Mar. 18: 
Ontario Soc. Annual 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
PHILBROOK ART CENTER, Mar. 1-29: 


Highlights of American Ptg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


ADEN, March: M. Simpson 

BADER, Mar. 5-25: M. T. Fevrier; Mar. 
26-Apr. 14: A. Zerega 

NATIONAL GALLERY, from March 18: 
Kress Collection 

PHILLIPS GALLERY, Mar. 4-Apr. 4: 
Millet and Rodin drawings 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

MUSEUM, to Mar. 11: African art; 
Mar. 25-Apr. 15: Europ. Glass De- 
sign 
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